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New England and Other Matters. 


The colossal bronze statue of Daniel 
Webster, an illustration of which appears on | 
the cover of this issue of The Companion, will | 
be unveiled to-day, in Scott Circle, Washington, 
D.C. It is the work of the sculptor Trentanove, | 
and was presented to the national capital by 
Stilson Hutchins, a native of New Hampshire, 
in which state—in Salisbury, now Franklin— 
Webster was born on January 18, 1782. On the 
pedestal of the statue are two bas-reliefs, also of 
bronze, one showing the great orator in the act 
of replying to Hayne, the other, as delivering the 
address at the dedication of the Bunker Hill 
Monument. The picture here presented was 
taken expressly for The Companion. 

General Moses Cleaveland, the founder 
of the Ohio city, lies in a sadly neglected grave 
in an uneared-for cemetery, near Canterbury, 
Connecticut, and the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
which vouches for the foregoing statement, is 
raising a fund to put the grave in proper condi- 
tion and erect a monument. It is only a little 
more than a hundred years since this pioneer 
started out to locate, survey and open to settle- 
ment the “Western Reserve” owned by the 
Connecticut Land Company, and it was on July 
22, 1796, that he fixed the site of the present city 
of Cleveland. Other pioneers named the place. 
Its foster-father did not live to see it grow. At 
the end of the first year there were only four 
settlers, and in 1820, fourteen years after the | 
general’s death, the population numbered only | 
one hundred and fifty. Now it probably 
approaches four hundred thousand. 

During this century the family of the pioneer 
has almost become extinct. Only one living 
descendant isknown. And passing the question 
whether the Connecticut town has any duty in 
the premises, it seems eminently fitting that the 
Ohio city should care for the grave of the founder 
—partly by way of atoning for its mutilation of 
his name. An editor set that fashion, away 
back in 1830. The man who started the first 
newspaper, the Cleaveland Advertiser, found 
that the line was too long for his page of type, 
and he dropped the letter “a” from the first sylla- 
ble of the first word. “Cleveland” the town 
thus became, and Cleveland it has remained. 
Very likely, in spite of his paternal pride in the 
big, beautiful city, the old general has often 
mentioned that fact to his companion shades, and 
has made it a text for many discourses on the 
mutability of fame! 
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The Slain in a Great Cause. 


A poet is demanded by a humble reporter of 
the progress of the work on the buildings for the 
great Paris exhibition of 1900, to celebrate the | su 
sacrifice of the lives of the men who die not only 
in the work on that great enterprise, but in all 
other great works of construction. Every great 
public building, every engineering work, like the 
blasting out of Hell Gate or the “harnessing 


of Niagara,” is accomplished only through the | Delo 


sacrifice of human life. The Brooklyn -bridge 
is a monument to slain men; and along with the 
names of the officials, the architects, the con- 
tractors who had a hand in the construction and 
which, carved in stone, are handed down to 
posterity, the great work might well bear a tablet 
containing the names of the workmen who gave 
up their lives that the towers might rise. 

To be sure, there is nothing very glorious in 
the death of a laborer in such an enterprise. 
When he takes employment in it, he knows that 
a certain proportion of employés are likely to meet | Urgent 
injury, or even death, by accident. He trusts 
that he shall not be one of them. This is sub- 
stantially the attitude of the soldier who goes 
into battle. “Some must be killed,” he says, 
“but the chances are against my being killed.” 
But in either case, the man who so soliloquizes 
may be the one taken. And often the cause in 
which the soldier dies may be less fine, less noble, 
than the construction of a great and useful public 
work which may lighten the burdens of millions. 

The journalist to whom we have referred— 
the chronicler of the progress of the Paris exhibi- 
tion—pictures an incident which enables us to 





appreciate the fact that there is something of 
heroism and pathos in the sacrifice which attends | 
such great enterprises. 

Near the Alexander III. bridge, in the great 
confused constructions along the Cours-la-Reine, 
he saw, in the midst of a number of workingmen 
toiling at forges which were being used in con- 
structing a lofty grillework, a movement as of 
excitement. Then he saw two workmen coming 
down a rude stairway, bearing another workman 
between them. This one could not stand or 
walk; he allowed himself to be half-carried, 
half-dragged, along. The face of the man who 
was being carried was deathly pale, save where 
it was touched with blood. 

To low-voiced inquiries, the answer was briefly 





made, “Fell off a scaffolding.” 
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man had very gray hair; he was evidently an 
old workman. His white, bristling mustache 
was like that of a cavalry officer. His cap was 
pulled down almost to his ears; his cheeks looked 
pinched and thin. He groaned and wailed piti- 
fully as he was carried along. 

“A jitter! Some one go get a litter!” called 
one of the men. 

A hospital ambulance was telephoned for, and 
meantime a doctor came up from the crowd 
below. 


‘ 
‘See if he can bear his weight on his feet an 


instant,” said the doctor. ‘‘Yes, evidently he 


|can. That indicates that his spinal column isn’t 


broken.’’ 

“Men have fallen farther than he and lived,” 
says a bystander. There is an evident disposi- 
tion to take the best view of the matter. But the 
pallor of the injured man’s face takes on a 
greener tinge. He does not look as if he were 
going to live. 

The ambulance comes, and the man is laid 
upon a mattress, and with it lifted into the 
vehicle. It drives away, and the man’s comrades 
go back to their work gravely, in perfect silence. 

It is simply one more wounded, one more 
soldier out of the fight; and the battle goes on 
just the same—the battle against relentless 
physical forces which, with its humble victims, 
will be quite forgotten when the bells, the salvos, 
the choruses and orations are celebrating the 
inauguration of that great work of peace, the 
Universal Exhibition. 
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“Dogs of War.’ 


Nowadays, in the legions of the kaiser, “dogs 
of war’ vie with their time-honored brethren of 
St. Bernard in the service of stricken humanity, 
for since 1888—says a contributor to Pearson’s 
| Magazine—nearly all the Jiiger battalions of 
the Prussian army have had canine comrades. 
Almost every company now possesses two dogs, 
—either short-haired German pointers, poodles 
or sheep-dogs,—and each dog has a special keeper. 

The dogs must become quite accustomed to be 
taken on the leash, and must learn absolute 
obedience. Then they are trained to fetch things 
from a given lace, and at the word of command 
either to bark, lie down, or remain beside an 
object until the keeper relieves them of their 
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and t teat t0 ‘find things,’’ articles mtd 
dropped. This is the first step to 
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Once in possession of this precious 
dog starts off to find his own company in line 
of fire; and as soon as he has been relieved of his 

he returns to his keeper for a fresh 
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A Healthy Appetite. 


The old paradox of the less containing the 
greater, apparently so often true of boys, can 
sometimes literally be applied to snakes. An 
instance in which it was nearly, if not quite, ful- 
filled is thus described by ar. eye-witness: 


We came on the scene just as a king-snake was 
killing a blacksnake, a little over _— feet 
long. The king was tied and coiled round the 
black, and the Ia latter’s tail could just wriggle. 

After a few minutes, during which ae 
tied himself in the most curious 
his head up and down his victim’s writhing b bay, 
biting it here and there as if examining his sw) 
| he turned to the black’s head, gave it a p 
nary bite, and then slowly proceeded to take the 
blacksnake into camp. It seemed im — that 
he could swallow a snake as long as 
himself, but he did. This is how he did it: 

He would stretch his head as far as ible, 
get his teeth hooked in his victim’s then 
slip his iy up till it was in wrinkles at his 
neck and for some way down, then loose his 
teeth, hold and slide his head Tweed for another 
grip, ju ‘just as if you were putting on a tight glove, 


It was the most oes operation, I think, 
x ever witnessed, and mek ing a tot. bat 
three inches of the tail po eo 
and then, with that at Sa 
glided o off into the grass. e let him go. ae 
is a known enemy of the rattlesnakes, and often 
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NEW SCHEME 
ON FOODS. 


ial mechanical process we remove all 


tn WW ER from vegetables, fruits, etc., and 


sell you the real su jetance of these things 
dry and condensed. No use paying freight on 
water; yJu can ane the water when you use 


the goods. A 10-cent package of our soup vege- 
tables makesa half a of delicious soup 

—gney add water and heat. 
We pre uash, Pumpkin, Lemgn and 
range All seasoned and ready 
for ie. Sim) x aS ate water or milk and they are 
a instant use. A 10-cent package makes 


pies. 
We e five flavors of fruit pudding and 
twelve f repare of fruit jellies. 
Our A: Ants-Bilions O' fee is 8 a boon to thou- 
-— + domed our Nut Butter is the finest in the 
wor 


We Sell You Direct 
from Factory..... 


prover tranevortation and give you all re- 

taller jobbers’ and salesmen’s protits in valu- 

able greiniuns at cost. Dinner Sets, Tea 

fine Ane , shipped with the ~~ 

need not ear to buy these goods Fore 

ties, for in the state they htop inde vent 
in any climate and lose none of their nutrimen 

or flavor. We can sell you these goods cheaper 

than you can prepare them from the raw mate- 

rial and we save you all the labor and trouble. 


Send for price-list of our Food Specialties 
with Illustrations of Premiums and particu- 
lars of our unprecedented offer. 
American Sterilized Food Co., 
Sudbury Building, Boston. 














5 Rooms $75 
Heat 7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 110 
House REGISTERS, Ete. 

ALL COMPLETE. 








Dig hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has give: 

what it will cost to repair it. then 
write to us for a — ice on a new 
DIGHTON. Every P ‘art Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE Co., 
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An Opportunity 
For Mill Men! 


No matter in what section of the coun’ li 
Pmatomeae cost avail y ts I es of 


you can at a 
our Correspondence Courses 0: extiles, wit 
in’ nd thereb 


wi your I present Ae 
know be reaay for 2 seenee post. 
tion in the mill, which of course means h' r wages, 
too. lessons set forth simply an piainiy. = = 
that in the leisure of your own homes you can Prepar 
—_ ves for promotion. Be ambitious! Don’ delay! 
ide at once to use the evening hours that you now 
probably waste. y Catalogue will interest you ; we 
mail it on request, free. Dept. A. 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILES, 
New Bedford, Mass. C. P. BRooxs, Director. 


New Form of Advertisement Adopted June 1, 1899. ) 
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PROF. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 


41 Tremont Street. 


During our 30 years’ experience 
we have cured hundreds and hun- 
dreds of stammerers. All stam- 
merers should write for our free 
prospectus and testimonials. 

By making a personal call at our 
office, you may hear on a talking- 
machine the speech of some of 
our pupils before and after being 
cured of their impediment. 
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Its honorable record for over 12 years entitles it to the 
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HEADACHE. 


Its success has encouraged the placing upon the market of scores of imitations. 
Some dealers, in order’ to make a larger profit, will try to force upon you ‘‘some- 


shown, that NERVEASE cures headache when all other remedies have failed. 


NERVEASE has received the endorsement of physicians of the highest 
standing, and they do not hesitate to declare it the most marvellous pain-reliever 


of modern times. 


25 cents per box; five boxes $1.00. 


Sample Size 10 cents. 
by mail on receipt of price. 


NERVEASE CO., 
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Boston, Mass., January 18, 1900. 


UT Guy’s heart slept under the violets | 
on Muriel’s grave.” 
It was a beautiful ending; Theodora 

had seen girls ery over last chapters that weren’t 


‘B 


half as pathetic. She laid her pen aside and | 
read the words over, letting her voice linger on | 
the fall of the sentence; then, drawing a deep | 
breath, she wrote across the foot of the page 

the name by which she had decided to become | 
known in literature—Gladys Glyn. | 

Down-stairs the library clock struck two. | 
Its muffled thump sounded like an admonitory | 
knock against her bedroom floor. Two o’clock ! | 
and she had promised her mother to be up | 
early enough to see that the buttons were sewn | 
on Johnny’s reefer, and that Kate had her | 
cod-liver oil before starting for school ! 

Lingeringly, tenderly she gathered up the | 
pages of her novel,—there were five hundred | 
of them,—and tied them with the blue satin | 
ribbon that her Aunt Julia had given her. 
She had meant to wear the ribbon with her 
new dotted muslin on Sundays, but this was 
putting it toa nobler use. She bound it round | 
her manuscript, tying the ends in a pretty 
bow. Theodora was clever at making bows, 
and could have trimmed hats beautifully, had 
not all her spare moments been given to litera- | 
ture. Then, with a last look at the precious 
pages, she sealed and addressed the package. | 
She meant to send it off next morning to the 
Home Circle. She knew it would be hard to 
obtain access to a paper which numbered so 
many popular authors among its contributors, 
but she had been encouraged to make the 
venture by something her Uncle James had 
said the last time he had come down from 
Boston. 

He had been telling his brother, Doctor Dace, 
about his new house out at Brookline. Uncle 
James was prosperous, and was always moving 
into new houses with more “modern improve- 
ments.” Hygiene was his passion, and he | 
nugrated in the wake of sanitary plumbing. 
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he was saying, cheerfully, “although it is a big 
rent. But then, when a man’s got no children 
to save up for —” he glanced compassionately 
round Doctor Dace’s crowded table —“‘and it is 
something to be in a neighborhood where the 
drainage is A 1. That’s what I was telling 
our neighbor. Who do you suppose she is, by 
the way ?”’ He smiled at Theodora. “I rather 
think that young lady knows ail about her. 
Ever hear of Kathleen Kyd ?” 

Kathleen Kyd! The famous “society nov- 
elist,”’ the creator of more “‘favorite heroines”’ 
than all her predecessors put together had 
ever turned out; the author of “Fashion and 
Passion,”’ “An American Duchess,’ “Rhona’s 
Revolt.”” Was there any intelligent girl from 
Maine to California whose heart would not 
have beat faster at the mention of that name ? 

“Why, yes,” Uncle James was saying, 
“Kathleen Kyd lives next door. Frances G. 
Wollop is her real name, and her husband’s a 
dentist. She’s a very pleasant, sociable kind 
of woman ; you’d never think she was a writer. 
Ever hear how she began to write? She told 
me the whole story. It seems she was sales- 
woman in a store, working on starvation wages, 
with a mother and a consumptive sister to 
support. Well, she wrote a story one day, 
just for fun, and sent it to the Home Circle. 
They’d never heard of her, of course, and she 
never expected to hear from them. She did, 
though. They took the story and passed 
their plate for more. She became a regular 
contributor and eventually was known all over 
the country. Now she tells me her books bring 
her in about ten thousand a year. Rather more 
than you and I can boast of, eh, John? Well, 
I hope this household doesn’t contribute to her 
support.”” He glanced sharply at Theodora. 
“I don’t believe in feeding youngsters on 
sentimental trash ; it’s like sewer-gas—doesn’t 
smell bad, and infects the system without your 
knowing it.” 


Theodora listened breathlessly. Kathleen 


Home Circle, and they had asked for 
more! Why should Gladys Glyn -be 
less fortunate? Theodora had done a 
great deal of novel-reading,—far more 
than her parents were aware of,—and 
felt herself competent to pronounce upon 
the quality of her own work. She was 
almost sure that “April Showers” was 
a remarkable book. If it lacked Kath- 
leen Kyd’s lightness of touch, it had an 
emotional intensity never achieved by 
that brilliant writer. Theodora did not 
care to amuse her readers ; she left that 
to more frivolous talents. Her aim was 
to stir the depths of human nature, and 
she felt she had succeeded. It was a 
great thing for a girl to be able to feel 
that about her first novel. Theodora 
was only seventeen; and she remem- 
bered, with a touch of retrospective 
compassion, that George Eliot had not 
become famous till she was nearly forty. 

No, there was no doubt about the merit of 
“April Showers.”” But would not an inferior 
work have had a better chance of success? 
Theodora recalled the early struggles of famous 
authors, the notorious antagonism of publishers 
and editors to any new writer of exceptional 
promise. Would it not be wiser to write the 
book down to the average reader’s level, reserv- 
ing for some later work the great “effects’’ into 
which she had thrown all the fervor of her 
imagination? The thought was sacrilege! 
Never would she lay hands on the sacred 
structure she had reared; never would she 
resort to the inartistic expedient of modifying 
her work to suit the popular taste. Better 
obscure failure than a vulgar triumph. The 
great authors never stooped to such concessions, 
and Theodora felt herself included in their 
ranks by the firmness with which she rejected 
all thought of conciliating an unappreciative 
public. The manuscript should be sent as it 
was. 

She woke with a start and a heavy sense of 
apprehension. The Home Circle had refused 
“April Showers!” No, that couldn’t be it; 
there lay the precious manuscript, waiting to 
be posted. What was it, then? Ah, that 
ominous thump below stairs—nine o’clock 
striking! It was Johnny’s buttons! 

She sprang out of bed in dismay. She had 
been so determined not to disappoint her 
mother about Johnny’s buttons! Mrs. Dace, 
helpless from chronic rheumatism, had to 
entrust the care of the household to her eldest 
daughter; and Theodora honestly meant to 
see that Johnny had his full complement of 
buttons, and that Kate and Bertha went to 
school tidy. Unfortunately, the writing of a 
great novel leaves little time or memory for the 
lesser obligations’ of life, and Theodora usually 
found that her good intentions matured too 

| late for practical results. 
Her contrition was softened by the thought 


“The bath-rooms alone are worth the money,” | Kyd’s first story had been accepted by the | that literary success would enable her to make | 
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up for all the little negligences of which she was 
guilty. She meant to spend all her money on her 
family; and already she had visions of a 
wheeled chair for her mother, a fresh wall- 
paper for the doctor’s shabby office, bicycles 
for the girls, and Johnny’s establishment at a 
boarding-school where sewing on his buttons 
would be included in the curriculum. If her 
parents could have guessed her intentions, 
they would not have found fault with her as 
they did; and Doctor Dace, on this particular 
morning, would not have looked up to say, 
with his fagged, ironical air : 

“T suppose you didn’t get home from the 
ball till morning ? ”’ 

Theodora’s sense of being in the right enabled 
her to take the thrust with a dignity that would 
have awed the unfeeling parent of fiction. 

“T’m sorry to be late, father,”’ she said. 

Doctor Dace, who could never be counted on 
to behave like a father in a book, shrugged his 
shoulders impatiently. 

“Your sentiments do you credit, but they 
haven’t kept your mother’s breakfast warm.”’ 

“Hasn’t mother’s tray gone up yet ?”’ 

“Who was to take it, I should like to know ? 
The girls came down so late that I had to hustle 
them off before they’d finished breakfast, and 
Johnny’s hands were so dirty that I sent him 
back to his room to make himself decent. It’s 
a pretty thing for the doctor’s children to be 
the dirtiest little savages in Norton!” 

Theodora had hastily prepared her mother’s 
tray, leaving her own breakfast untouched. 
As she entered the room up-stairs, Mrs. Dace’s 
patient face turned to her with a smile much 
harder to bear than her father’s reproaches. 

“Mother, I’m so sorry —’’ 

“No matter, dear. I suppose Johnny’s 
buttons kept you. I can’t think what that 
boy does to his clothes! ”’ 

Theodora set the tray down without speak- 
ing. It was impossible to own to having for- 
gotten Johnny’s buttons without revealing the 
cause of her forgetfulness. For a few weeks 
longer she must bear to be misunderstood ; 
then—ah, then if her novel were accepted, how 
gladly would she forget and forgive! But what 
if it were refused? She turned aside to hide 
the dismay that flushed her face. Well, then 
she would admit the truth—she would ask her 
parents’ pardon, and settle down without a 
murmur to an obscure existence of mending 
and combing. 

She had said to herself that after the 
manuscript had been sent, she would have 
time to look after the children and catch up 
with the mending; but she had reckoned 
without the postman. He came three times a 
day ; and for an hour before eath ring she was 
too excited to do anything but wonder if he 
would bring an answer this time, and for an 
hour afterward she moved about in a leaden 
stupor of disappointment. The children had 
never been so trying. They seemed to be 
always coming to pieces, like cheap furniture ; 
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one would have supposed they had been put | was open she was waiting on the sidewalk. She and she took courage to falter out: “Then you | speak, and she figured his mute hilarity. They 


together with bad glue. Mrs. Dace worried 
herself ill over Johnny’s tatters, Bertha’s bad 
marks at school, and Kate’s open abstention 
from cod-liver oil; and Doctor Dace, coming back 
late from a long round of visits to a fireless office | 


clutched the precious paper and ran home without | 
opening it. Her excitement was almost more | 
than she could bear. Not heeding her father’s | 
call to breakfast, she rushed up-stairs and locked 
herself in her room. Her hands trembled so that 


knew if? 

“That you’d gone to Boston? Well, I rather 
thought you had.” 

They walked on slowly, and presently ‘he 
added, “You see, you left the Home Circle 


with a smoky lamp, called out furiously to know | she could hardly turn the pages. At last—yes, | lying in your room.” 


if Theodora would kindly come down and remove 
the “East, West, home’s best’’ that hung above 
the empty grate. 

In the midst of it all, Miss Sophy Brill called. 
It was very kind of her to come, for she was the 
busiest woman in Norton. She made it her duty 
to look after other people’s affairs, and there was | 
not a house in town but had the benefit of her | 
personal supervision. She generally came when | 
things were going wrong, and the sight of her | 
bonnet on the door-step was a surer sign of | 
calamity than a ecrape bow on the bell. After 


she left, Mrs. Dace looked very sad, and the | 


doctor punished Johnny for warbling down the 
entry : 
“ Miss Sophy Brill 
Is a bitter pill!” 


while Theodora, locking herself in her room, 
resolved with tears that she would never write 
another novel. 

The week was a long nightmare. Theodora 
could neither eat nor sleep. She was up early 
enough, but instead of looking after the children 
and seeing that breakfast was ready, she wan- 
dered down the road to meet the postman, and 
came back wan and empty-handed, oblivious of 
her morning duties. She had no idea how long 
the suspense would last ; but she didn’t see how 
authors could live if they were kept waiting 
more than a week. 

Then suddenly, one afternoon— she never 
quite knew how or when it happened—she found 
herself with a Home Circle envelope in her 
hands, and her dazzled eyes flashing over a wild 
dance of words that wouldn’t settle down and 
make sense. 

“Dear Madam:” [They called her Madam ! 
And then; yes, the words were beginning to fall 
into line now.] “ Your novel, ‘April Showers,’ 
has been received, and we are glad to accept it 
on the usual terms. A serial on which we were 
counting for immediate publication has been 


delayed by the author’s illness, and the first | rising 


chapters of ‘April Showers’ will therefore appear 
in our midsummer number. Thanking you for 
favoring us with your manuscript, we remain,” 
and so forth. 

Theodora found herself in the wood beyond 
the schoolhouse. She was kneeling on the 
ground, brushing aside the dead leaves and 
pressing her lips to the little bursting green 
things that pushed up eager tips through last 
year’s decay. It was spring—spring! Every- 
thing was crowding toward the light, and in her 
own heart hundreds of germinating hopes had 
burst into sudden leaf. She wondered if the 
thrust of those little green fingers hurt the surface 
of the earth as her springing raptures hurt—yes, 
actually hurt !—her hot, constricted breast! She 
looked up through interlacing boughs at a tender, 
opaque blue sky full of the coming of a milky 
moon. She seemed enveloped in an atmosphere 
of loving comprehension. The brown earth 
throbbed with her joy, the tree-tops trembled 
with it, and a sudden star broke through the 
branches like an audible “I know!” 

Theodora, on the whole, behaved very well. 
Her mother cried, her father whistled and said 
he supposed he must put up with grounds in his 
coffee now, and be thankful if he ever got a hot 
meal again; while the children took the most. 
deafening and harassing advantage of what 
seemed a sudden suspension of the laws of 
nature. 

Within a week everybody in Norton knew 
that Theodora had written a novel, and that it 
was coming out in the Home Circle. On 
Sundays, when she walked up the aisle, her 
friends dropped their prayer-books and the 
soprano sang false in her excitement. Girls with 
more pin-money than Theodora had ever dreamed 
of copied her hats and imitated her way of speak- 
ing. The local paper asked her for a poem ; her 
old school-teachers stopped to shake hands and 
grew shy over their congratulations; and Miss 
Sophy Brill came to call. She had put on her 
Sunday bonnet, and her manner was almost 
abject. She ventured, very timidly, to ask her 
young friend how she wrote, whether it “just 
came to her,”’ arid if she had found that the kind 
of pen she used made any difference ; and wound 
up by begging Theodora to write a sentiment in 
her album. yi 

Even Uncle James came down from Boston 
to talk the wonder over. He called Theodora 
a “sly baggage,” and proposed that she should 
give him her earnings to invest in a new patent 
grease-trap company. From what Kathleen 
Kyd had told him, he thought Theodora would 
probably get a thousand dollars for her story. 


He concluded by suggesting that she should base | 


her next romance on the subject of sanitation, 
making the heroine nearly die of sewer-gas 
poisoning because: her parents won’t listen to 
the handsome young doctor next door, when he 
warns them that their plumbing is out of order. 
That was a subject that would interest everybody, 
and do a lot more good than the sentimental trash 
most women wrote. 

At last the great day came. Theodora had left 
an order with the bookseller for the midsummer 
number of the Tome Circle, and before the shop | 





‘dered to unlock a safe, 





there it was: “‘April Showers.” | 
The paper dropped from her hands. What 

name had she read beneath the title? Had her | 

emotion blinded her ? 
“April Showers, by Kathleen Kyd.” 
Kathleen Kyd! Oh, cruel misprint! Oh, 

| dastardly typographer! Through tears of rage 

and disappointment Theodora looked again ; yes, 

| there was no mistaking the hateful name. Her 

| glance ran on. She found herself reading a first 

paragraph that she had never seen before. She | 


How she blessed the darkness and the muffled 
sky! She could not have borne the scrutiny of 
the tiniest star. 


“Then mother wasn’t very much frightened ? ” | 


“Why, no, she didn’t appear to be. She’s | 


been busy all day over some toggery of Bertha’s.”’ | 


Theodora choked. “Father, I’ll —’ She 
groped for words, but they eluded her. “I'll 
do things — differently; I haven’t meant —” 
| Suddenly she heard herself bursting out: “It | 
was all a mistake, you know—about my story. | 


moved on in silence. Presently he said : 

“Tt hurts a bit just at first, doesn’t it ? ’”’ 

“O father ! ” 
| Hestood still, and the gleam of his cigar showed 
a face of unexpected participation. 

“You see I’ve been through it myself.” 

“You, father? You?” 

“Why, yes. Didn’t I ever tell you? I wrote 
}a novel once. I was just out of college, and | 
didn’t want to be a doctor. No; I wanted to be 
a genius. So I wrote a novel.” 

The doctor paused, and Theodora clung to him 
in a mute passion of commiseration. It was as 
if a drowning creature caught a live hand throuczh 
the murderous fury of the waves. 

“Father—O father!” ~ 

“Tt took me a year—a whole year’s hard work : 





read farther. All was strange. The horrible | They didn’t want it; they won’t have it!’ and | and when I’d finished it the publishers wouldn't 


truth burst upon her: Jt was not her story ! 
She never knew how she got back to the) 
station. She struggled through the crowd on | 
the platform, and a gold-banded arm pushed her | 
into the train just starting for Norton. It would | 
be dark when she reached home ; but that didn’t 
matter—nothing mattered now. She sank into 
her seat, closing her eyes in the vain attempt to 
shut out the vision of the last few hours; but 
minute by minute memory forced her to relive it ; 
she felt like a rebellious school child dragged 
forth to repeat the same detested “piece.” 
Although she did not know Boston well, she 
had made her way easily enough to the Home 
Circle building ; at least, she supposed she had, 
since she remembered nothing till she found 
herself ascending the editorial stairs as easily as 
one does incredible things in dreams. She must 
have walked very fast, for her heart was beating 
furiously, and she had barely breath to whisper 
the editor’s name to a young man who looked 
out at her from a glass case, like a zodlogical 
specimen. The young man led her past other | 
glass cases containing similar specimens to an 
inner enclosure which seemed filled by an enor- 





| she shrank back involuntarily from his impending 


| mirth. 


She felt the pressure of his arm, but he didn’t | 


have it, either; not at any price. And thit’s 
why I came down to meet you, because [ 
remembered my walk home.” 








Six Youthful Expeditions. 


URING the winter and spring following | 


that first trip up in the Great Woods, 

when the outlaw dogs were smothered 
at Overset Pond, we laid several plans to go 
again—for instance, in July, to Sheepskin Pond, 
near Overset, to collect ““bloodsuckers,”’ or leeches 
which we could sell to old Doctor Davis at the 
Corners; or to Mud Pond to capture water- 


snakes, the skins of which “Old Hewey”’’ wished | 


to use as belts and neckties, to cure his rheuma- | 


II.—When the Canucks Robbed Us. 


leetle, ’cause they’re naturally hungry, if they 
smell something they like, as sugar or ‘larses, 
they’ll wake clean up, all of a sudden, and come 
pitching out; and then they'll go shambling 
straight for that ’ere smell, just as fast as they 
can shamble. B’ars is pretty cross then, too, for 
I make no doubts their innards feel awful empty 
and gone, after eating nothing for four months. 
“An old ‘larses hogshead ‘Il draw ’em every 
time,” hecontinued. “Them oak staves and pine 





mous presence. Theodora felt herself enveloped | tism; or to Stoss Pond, in February, to dig | heads is soaked full o’ ‘larses, and there’s always 


in the presence, sub- 
merged by it, gasping for 
air as she sank under its 


ing surges. 

Gradually fragments of 
speech floated to the sur- 
face. “ ‘April Showers ?’ 
Mrs. Kyd’s new serial? 
Your manuscript, you 
say? You have a letter 
from me? The name, 
please? Evidently some 
unfortunate misunder- 
standing. One moment.” 
And then a bell ringing, 
a zodlogical specimen or- 


her name asked for again, 
the manuscript, her own 
precious manuscript, tied 
with Aunt Julia’s ribbon, 
laid on the table before 
her, and her outcries, her 
protests, her interroga- 
tions, drowned in a flood 
of bland apology: “An 
unfortunate accident — 
Mrs. Kyd’s manuscript 
received the same day 
—extraordinary coinci- 
dence in the choice of a 
title — duplicate answers 
sent by mistake— Miss Dace’s novel hardly 
suited to their purpose—should of course have 
been returned—regrettable oversight—accidents 
would happen—sure she understood.” 

The voice went on, like the steady pressure of 
a surgeon’s hand on a shrieking nerve. When it 
stopped she was in the street. A cab nearly ran 
her down, and a car-bell jangled furiously in her 
ears. She clutched her manuscript, carrying it 
tenderly through the crowd, like a live thing that 
had been hurt. She could not bear to look at its 
soiled edges and the ink-stain on Aunt Julia’s 
ribbon. 

The train stopped with a jerk, and she opened 
her eyes. It was dark, and by the windy flare 
of gas on the platform she saw the Norton 
passengers getting out. She stood up stiffly and 
followed them. A warm wind blew into her 
face the fragrance of the summer woods, and she 
remembered how, two months earlier, she had 
knelt among the dead leaves, pressing her lips to 
the first shoots of green. Then for the first time 
she thought of home. She had fled away in the 
morning without a word, and her heart sank at 
the thought of her mother’s fears. And her 
father— how angry he would be! She bent 
her head under the coming storm of his derision. 

The night was cloudy, and as she stepped into 
the darkness beyond the station a hand was 
slipped in hers. She stood still, too weary to 
feel frightened, and a voice said, quietly : 

“Don’t walk so fast, child. You look tired.” 

“Father!’? Her hand dropped from his, but 
he recaptured it and drew it through his arm. 
When she found voice, it was fo whisper, “You 
were at the station ? ” 

“Tt’s such a good night I thought I’d stroll 
down and meet you.” 

Her arm trembled against his. She could not | 
see his face in the dimness, but the light of his 
cigar looked down on her like a friendly eye, 




















‘*BUN SWOR!”’ 


merchantable spruce-gum. But all these plans 
came to nothing through the refusal of our 
parents to let us set off. 

In February, we were expected to saw and 
chop up the spring wood-piles, which then loomed 
high before the farmhouse doors and which kept 
us hard at work for three or four weeks ; but we 
were promised a play-day if we would work well 
with axe and saw, when we might “go a little 
ways” into the woods. This time we actually 
got away; and this time, too, we had a wildly 
exciting, money-making scheme. There was, 
I am sorry to say, a litile grain of deception 
contained in it. 

Old Hewey had told us that the best way to 
get the state “bounty money” on bears was to 
draw them out of their winter dens by burning 
an old molasses hogshead on some still night in 
March. The odor, he alleged, would spread 
about for twenty miles, and coming to the noses 
of slumbering bears in their dens, would wake 
them and cause them to sally forth, hungry for a 
taste of the sweets. He told wonderful stories of 
this stratagem—one in particular of himself and 
another hunter having shot eleven bears in one 
night, simply by lying in ambush near such a 
smoking molasses hogshead ! 

Old Hewey did not hunt now; rheumatism 
had disabled his legs. -But he still lived alone at 
his little place, half-camp, half-house, up in the 
edge of the Great Woods, where he made butter- 
firkins, baskets and other woodenware for the 
farmers’ wives. That homely cabin was a kind 
of Mecca for the boys. He was our sagaman, 
or teller of legends, and grand authority on | 
woodcraft, although I now suspect that he was 
an unblushing old romancer. 

“B’ars is curious creeturs,”” Old Hewey said. 
“In March, when they’re beginning to turn | 
round once in a while in their winter dens and | 
get their paws out of their mouths and growl a 





sure to be forty or fifty pound of 
sugar and ‘larses in the bottom. 
What you want to do’is to loada 
tub like that onto a big hand-s!ed, 
some March morning when there’s 
a snow-crust, and haul it up into 
the woods, to some promising 
place, like Overset Pond, and 
make a slow fire on’t. Let it mull 
and smoke all one afternoon and 
evening.” 

We ascertained that Squire 
Swift had an empty molasses 
hogshead which, with what brown 
sugar there was in the bottom, he 
would sell to us fora 
dollar and ten cents. 
Six of us, by clubbing 
together, managed with 
much difficulty to raise 
that sum. But as we 
expected to shoot four 
bears, at least, the 
bounties from which 
would aggregate twenty 
dollars, the investment 
seemed to us a grand 
one. 

We carefully re 
frained from saying a 
word to any one as to what we meant to do with 
the hogshead, and our people supposed that we 
intended to eat the brown sugar. It was taken 
for granted that we were hauling it a little way 
up into the woods, to play at camping out on 
our play-day. So they gave us liberal supplies 
of bread, to go with the wet, brown sugar. We 
did not really tell falsehoods about our plans; 
but we were certainly culpable in not dispelling 
our parents’ misconception of our purposes. 

There were six of us in this scheme— Willis and 
Ben Murch, my young neighbor, Tom Edwards, 
“Shaddy” Frost, my cousin Halstead and myselt. 
We were able to muster three guns—an army 
musket, owned in the Murch family; a still 
larger, more ancient flint-lock, the property of 
Tom’s grandfather, which had to be touched off 
with a slow-match; and a little three-dollar 
muzzle-loading shotgun, belonging to the Frost 
boy. We had a pound of powder, and had 
melted a piece of water-pipe and run eighty-four 
balls in a bullet-mold. 

The sun’s first beams were lighting up the 
borders of the Great Woods as we started forth on 
the morning of the sixth of March. The weather 
was so cold that our ears and toes tingled. Chick- 
adees chirped blithely; red squirrels scolde«; 
the iron shoes of the hand-sled creaked on the 
hard snow-crust. The old hogshead, lashed on 
the sled, made a bulky load ; but four of us drew 
it without much difficulty with a long drag-rope. 
Tom followed, dragging a smaller sled, on which 
the bread-bucket and guns were tied. 
| On entering the woods, we followed our former 
| route to Overset Pond along the old logging road, 

first to Mud Pond and then to Clear Pond, where 

| we lunched on bread and moist brown sugat, 
| extracted from the bung-hole of the hogshead 
with a long-handled spoon. Thence we went 
on over the forest ridges, where we had much 
| trouble finding a way among the trees for the 
| Sled and hogshead. Many little saplings ha« to 
| be cut away; and here Ben broke the handle of 
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our axe short off. from “striking by” on a small 
tree. Vinally we came out on Overset Pond at 
about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

There were four rocky crags about the pond, 
with much broken country; and this was why 
Old Hewey deemed it “good denning ground’’ 
for bears. Near the west side, about a quarter 
of a nile from shore, was a little islet—merely a 
few rocks, a little gravel and a number of birch 
shrubs and low spruces. 

“That’s just the place for us—that little 
jsland!” Willis exclaimed, as we looked down 
on the ice-covered pond. 

“That’s so, ” said Ben. “If we burn it there, | 
we can lie among the spruces and see the bears | 
coming out on the ice.” 

“We can see them on it in the dark, too,” said 
Halstead. “They can’t get to us without our 
seeing them.” 

But the woods looked so wild and gloomy that 
we felt a little queer at the idea of we knew not 
how many cross and hungry bears rushing 
toward our burnt sugar. 

With much labor we hauled the sled through 
the thickets on the shore of the pond and across 





the ice to the little island ; and being by this time | made. 


again very hungry, we first of all took another 
Juncheon of bread and sugar. 
As there was no longer any need to keep the 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


spots, giving them an indescribably mangy ap-|the Frost boy and several others made up a 
pearance. One of them was much bent; and his | party to go to Overset Pond with us and look 
arms were so long that his hands, as he walked, into the matter. 
were hardly a foot from the ice. All three had| We found the charred hogshead set upright on 
black hair which hung in long, straggling locks | the ice with the Murch musket and the old flint- 
below their yellow fur caps. | lock standing against it; but the Canucks had 

“They are Canucks!” Willis whispered—a departed with the bucket of moist suguc, all the | 
name given locally to vagrant French-Canadian bread and the Frost boy’s little gun, leaving no | 
woodsmen. Little parties or bands of them were 
sometimes met in the woods, either trappers or 
fugitives from justice living a wild life. 

“What can they want?” Halstead whispered, 
excitedly. 

“And they'll scare the bears, too,” said Ben. 
“We must show them that we are not afraid 
of them,” whispered Willis. ‘We’ve got guns | 
and they haven’t. I’m going to talk to them.” | 
He called out, “Good evening! ” and stepped out | 
on the ice with the musket in his hand. The | 
Frost boy took his little gun and we stepped out | 
in sight, behind Willis. AMMY and Benny Stotts were on their 
The newcomers stood looking at us in silence way home from school, and Sammy’s short 
for a time; then the older, bent man said, “Bun legs were actively engaged in helping his 
swor!” or something like that. We knew no_ plump body to scramble over the fence of Squire 
French then, and I report the sounds our visitors | Eldon’s apple orchard, when Benny exclaimed, | 
'“O Sammy! -What if Ma’am Penny hears | 

“What do you want?” Willis asked. about it?” 
They made no reply, probably not compre- Sammy instantly loosened his hold on the top 
hending ; but after a while the bent man pointed board, and dropped to the side on which he 
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visible trail on the crust. Nothing further was 
ever heard of them. 

What seemed to astonish our people most of all 
was that we should have gone off so far into the 
woods to eat our brown sugar and bread! And 
we were assured that it would be a “long day” 
before we were given pe.mission to go up in the 
Great Woods again. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





souls who envied Ma’am Penny her serenity and 
self-poise. 

With all of her own children lying in their 
graves beside their father in the village cemetery, 
Ma’am Penny was a mother to every child in the 
town. The threat, “I'll tell Ma’am Penny on 
you! ” often held many a child in check when it 
was disposed to do wrong. When Dan Peters, 
striving as he did against his appetite for drink, 


hogshead intact, Willis knocked in one head of | to the hogshead, one side of which was burned in | belonged, saying as he did so, “You needn’t go | was overcome, his little Janie would speed away 


it and we found the interior a veritable cavern { 


of sweetness. It seemed a pity to burn all the | 
sugar, and so we filled our bread-bucket with | 
it to eat later. 

After eating, we began to drag dry stuff for 
our fire from the pond shores to the island. The | 
afternoon was calm, after a bright, cold March | 
day; and the sun was sinking toward the tree- | 
tops as our smoke rose white and high in the clear 
air. We kept the fire small, but compact, on a 
bed of four drift logs laid on the ice. When it 
was burning evenly we pushed the hogshead to 
the edge of the fire, so that it might burn slowly, 
and “mull.” The pungent odor of burnt sugar 
was soon far diffused. Near the fire it was almost 
insufferable. “That will wake ’em up!” Ben 
exclaimed. 

“Then we ought to be getting ready for ’em! ” 
exclaimed the Frost boy; and he put a new cap 
on his little gun which he had loaded with two 
balls. The Murch boys had three balls in their 
old musket ; and Tom and I put four in the old 
flint-lock over five fingers of powder, and had our 
bit of tarred rope ready to light for a slow-match. 
We thought that we should have time to light it 
after a bear was sighted, shambling out from the 
shore. On account of the length and weight of 
the old flint-lock we laid it across a rock. Tom 
was to do the aiming, and I was to touch the end 
of the slow-match to the powder in the open pan 
when Tom gave the word. 

Old Hewey had told us that the bears would 
come up within ten feet of the smoking sugar, 
then stop and “weave,” or swing their heads 
from side to side. That was the time to shoot. 

“Now don’t anybody fire,”’ said Willis, “till the 
bear begins to ‘weave.’ Then we had better all 
fire at once. Let him have it!” 

“What if two or three should come at once? ’”’ 
asked the Frost boy. 

“Oh, they won’t be likely to,” said Ben. 
“Their dens are at different distances, you know. 
But,” he added, “‘we had better all load again 


| dens.” 


part way, and asked some question in French. | and tell her, Benny Stotts!” 

“We are hunting bears,” explained Willis at| “She’d have found it out, sure, if you’d gone | 
a venture. “That’s to draw them out of their | and took some of those apples.” 
“Yes,” replied Sammy, solemnly. “Seems as 
This explanation was lost on them; for they | if she finds out everything a fellow does.” 
continued to stare first at us, then at thetub,and| The two boys had gone little farther on their 
to sniff and look at each other. Finally, one of | homeward way when they came to Job Potter, 
the other yellow-capped fellows made a remark | the village drayman, unmercifully beating his old 

white horse because it had balked at the bottom 

of a short hill. A little crowd had collected and | 

were offering all sorts of suggestions when a 
short, stout, elderly woman, rather 
queerly clad, and carrying a large, | 
faded blue cotton umbrella, | 
appeared on the scene just as | 

Job had given his horse a) 
terrific blow. Her round, 
rosy, kindly face was instantly 
aflame with indignation, and 

she had rushed forward and 
snatched the whip from Job’s | 
hand before he was aware of | 
her presence. 
“Why, Job Potter!” she! 
exclaimed. “Aren’t you 
ashamed to beat a poor dumb | 
beast like that? And one that | 
has served you as faithfully as 

poor Old Tom has! I’m aston- | 
ished at you, Job! Poor Old 
Tom!” She put her arms up 
around the neck of the horse 
as-she spoke, and patted him 
gently. 

Job looked a good deal confused, 
and tried to palliate his offence by 
saying, “He wouldn’t go, Ma’am | 
Penny.” 

“That don’t excuse you for beating 
him. Supposing some one began to 
whack away at us with a club every | 
time we got cross! It would be| 
just as right and reasonable as for | 





MR. CHAIRMAN, SHE CALLED OuT.”’ 


with flying feet to carry the sorrowful news to 
Ma’am Penny, for Dan, although kindly when 
sober, was “dreadful ugly,” as his poor wife said, 
when he was in liquor, and no one could control 
him like Ma’am Penny. His blows, threats and 
curses ceased the moment Ma’am Penny entered 
the Peters home. It was wonderful, as Mrs. 
Peters said, how Ma’am Penny could make big 
Dan “behave himself.” It was wonderful how 
she made a good many people, including‘ her 
physical, and often her mental, superiors behave 
themselves. 

Dan Peters did not get his liquor in Minden ; 
he had to go over to the town of Brentville for it, 
where “personal liberty” ran- riot, and saloons 
were as numerous as grocery stores. Moreover, 
its. young men played baseball on Sunday 
without let or hindrance on the part of the town 
authorities. 

When the Brentville team challenged the 
Minden team to go over and play a game on 
Sunday, and some of the “progressive” Minden 


| boys were disposed to accept the challenge, 


Ma’am Penny invited the Minden team and their 
sweethearts to tea, and the boys went away from 
her house with such changed ideas regarding 
“personal liberty”’ that the challenge of the Brent- 


| ville boys was declined with the information 


that the Minden boys had never played ball on 
Sunday, and would not do so now. 

A time came when it seemed likely that Dan 
Peters would have to go no longer to Brentville 
for his liquor. One day old Mrs. Todd came to 
Me’am Penny’s house in manifest perturbation. 

“OQ Ma’am Penny!” she said, with quavering 
voice. “What do you think? They say there’s 
to be a saloon opened in the hotel block! ’’ 

“Who says so?” demanded Ma’am Penny, 
instantly alert. 

“Joel Fifer told me, and he favors it, too. He 
says that the man who wants the license will pay 
five hundred dollars a year for it, and that the 
selectmen are inclined to let him have it because 


just as quick as we can, for another might be on | which seemed to indicate his disapproval of the 
the way.” | burning of the cask. Then the bent man took 

“We had better be on the lookout!” Halstead | hold of the tub and turned it away from the 
exclaimed. “A bear may come in sight any | embers. Ben put it back, and the man roughly 
minute.” | drew it away again. 

But the shores of the pond remained tranquil.| ‘Let that alone!” said Ben; and Willis and 
The afternoon passed, the sun set and the twilight | the Frost boy cried, “Let that alone!” and 
began to deepen into dark. | handled their guns in a way to show that they 


you to beat your horse for his little fit of bad | the town is in debt, and so much license money 

temper. Now don’t you hit this horse another | will be a big help. I feel dreadful over it. 

blow.” | There’s my grandson working iy the store in the 

She shook her umbrella toward Job as she | hotel block, right next door to where the saloon 

| spoke, and said boldly, “I’ll use this umbrella on | will be, and you know how he is inclined to 
you if you do, sure as the world I will, Job | drink a little, and oh, he’ll go to destruction sure 

Potter!”” The crowd laughed, and even Job/| if he has the temptation to do so that near all the 

grinned. | time! It'll be awful, awful to have a saloon here 


“I s’pose it takes em some time to wake up | 
from such a long sleep,” said Shaddy Frost. 

“What if they shouldn’t come until ‘long in the 
night ?”” Tom asked. 

“We should have to stay here till morning,” 
said Ben. 

“But what do you suppose the folks would 
think ?”’ Halstead demanded. 

That was a matter which we had little consid- 
ered thus far, for we had expected to reach home 
late in the evening, at worst, and imagined that 
having shot four or five bears would be ample 
justification for making a long play-day. Mat- 
ters now began to look serious in more ways than 
one, for we realized that the night there on the 
little islet would prove a cold one. 

But before night came, however, four dark 
objects suddenly appeared from the woods and 
came out upon the ice. The Frost boy, who had 
stolen out to touch up the fire, was the first to see 
them and darted back. 
hap f- coming!” he exclaimed, his teeth 

2 . 
gaa goodness! So they are!” exclaimed 
mn. 

“There are two—there are three of them!” 
Whispered Willis. “No, but they aren’t bears! 
pny, they’re men! Keep still! Who can it 





Three men were coming out to us; and the 
nearer they came, the less we liked their looks. 
Their movements, too, were singular; they ad- 
vanced a few steps, then stopped to look or 
listen, and then came on again, stealthily. As 
they drew near, the faint firelight shone on their 
Wild garb and faces. Their clothes seemed 
% be made almost wholly of skin, from which 
the hair and fur were worn off, or singed off, in 





| us. 


might use them. 

The Canuck did not budge, but stood looking 
at us. The bent man said something, then let go 
the hogshead and seemed to grow better-tempered. 
“Wee-wee! Tray-bun!” he murmured. The 
other two laughed and nodded to us, as if in good 
humor. As they did so they came around the 
fire, a little nearer, as if to warm their hands, 
when suddenly the bent man seized Willis and 
took the musket away from him. At the same 
instant one of the others grabbed the Frost boy 
and dispossessed him of his little gun. 

Tom and I and Halstead turned to run for the 
old flint-lock, but had hardly reached the place 
where it lay when the other Canuck was upon 
He threw us back on the ice and took the 
old gun. Hali-grown boys, of course, could do 
little with active men ; they had everything much 
their own way. But we stood up for our rights, 
with our tongues at least, and ran about on the 
ice, threatening them. But immediately the two 
younger Canucks broke large switches from a 
gray birch shrub on the islet, and giving chase, 
whipped us unmercifully. It was a very painful 


| birching; and after dodging about for a while, 


we decided to run for home rather than stay to 
be flayed alive. The night was not very dark, 
the snow-crust gave excellent footing, and our 
enemies had so thoroughly warmed us up with 
their switches that we made remarkably good 
time on the return trip. 

We had a tale of woe to unfold when we 


| arrived. We said nothing of our plan to hunt 


bears, but simply said we had been set upon, 
robbed and beaten by Canucks. 

Our story excited less indignation than we 
thought it ought to evoke; but next morning Mr. 
Murch, Mr. Edwards, the two older brothers of 


Ma’am Penny then began to unharness the | 


horse, saying as she did so, “Let me take him out | 
of the harness for a few minutes and soothe him 
down, and he’ll go—now you see if he doesn’t.” 

Ma’am Penny led Old Tom to a tree, where | 
she talked to him as if he were a wayward child, 
gave him some candy from her pocket, and patted 
and caressed him. In about fifteen minutes she 
led him back to the dray, harnessed him to the | 
shafts herself, declining all offers of assistance, 
and taking him by the bridle, said coaxingly, 
“Come along, Tom! ”’ 

The crowd, now grown large, cheered lustily | 
when the horse started up the hill with his load. | 
Ma’am Penny led him to the very top, with Job 
following behind, and there she let the horse rest. | 

“Now, Job,” she said, “you see how much more | 
powerful kindness is than getting angry. Don’t 
you ever go to beating Old Tom again for any- 
thing. Ill hear of it if you do, and then you'll 
hear from me in a way you won’t like.” 

Job owed Ma’am Penny too much to make | 
any impertinent reply, even if be had felt like 
doing so; and who in all the viliage of Minden 
did not owe her something ? Many were indebted 
to her for sympathy at times when nothing on 
earth was so helpful to them. Poor, ignorant 
and eccentric, Ma’am Penny, as the whole 
village called her, was a public benefactor, a doer 
of good deeds. 

She was the most unfailingly cheerful soul 
in the village, and yet her cheerfulness never 
descended to levity. She had the most perfect and 
serene faith in God—a faith that was in nowise | 
disturbed by any of the searching sorrows that 
had fallen to her portion. “Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him,” had been a part of her 
law of life. There were many vexed and fretted | 





in our town, where we haven’t been cursed with 
one for years and years! I’m all wrought up 
over it!” 

“There'll be some other folks wrought up over 
it before long!” said Ma’am Penny, grimly. “A 
saloon in Minden! Not if Ma’am Penny can 
help it, and I think she can! She’ll try mighty 
hard, that’s sure! ”’ 

Ma’am Penny was not discouraged at finding 
an unexpectedly large number of Minden 
people in favor of the license. The liquor men 
had been quietly at work in ways best known to 
themselves, not sparing money. 

“T aint got a cent to fight ’em with, and I don’t 
need any, with God on my side,” said Ma’am 
Penny. . 

The power of granting the license lay wholly 
with the selectmen of the town, and old Jabez 
Parker, the most influential of them, argued thus : 

“The town needs a good many things that 
that license money would pay for. We could 
improve the roads and fix up the little town park, 
and maybe put a fountain in it. We might 
almost as well have a saloon here in our town as 
for them to have two or three of them over in 
Brentville with that town only ten miles from 
here. What’s ten miles if a man wants to drink ? 
Lots of our people go over there and get their 
drinks, and that town gets all the benefit of 
the license money.” 

“The children of this town don’t go over there 
and suffer the bad influence of seeing what goes 
on in saloons,” said Ma’am Penny. “There’s 
lots of children in Minden who never saw a 
saloon or a drunken man in their lives, and I 
don’t intend that they shall see any such 
demoralizing sights if I can help it.’’ 

The meetings of the Minden selectmen were 
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public, and any citizen of the town was free to 
express his sentiments on any question, but the 
deciding power in this matter lay wholly with 
the selectmen. On the evening that the question 
of the liquor license was to be voted upon, men 
and women thronged the town hall to overflowing, 
and men stood in the windows. Jabez Parker 
presented the request for that license, and moved 
that it be granted. 

Then before any one else could say a word, 
Ma’am Penny was on her feet on her chair in 
the middle of the room. 


“Mr. Chairman!” she called out, in a clear, | 
strong voice that did not waver, although it was | 
the first time in her life that she had ever tried to | 


speak in public. No woman had ever before 
spoken at a Minden town meeting, and many of | 
the spectators were amazed at the temerity of 
Ma’am Penny. There was almost breathless | 
silence as she spoke. 

“I’ve got something to say on this question, 
and I guess that no one will question my right to | 
say it, if 1 am a woman. It’s for the women of 
this town, the wives and mothers, the sisters and 
the sweethearts of you men that I’m here to 
speak. Because they and the children cannot 
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speak for them.’’ And then she said her say. 

“I don’t know how I did it,” she said 
afterward. “I didn’t know what I was going to | 
say when I got up there to speak. The Lord, | 


COMPANION. 


He came to me. 
“What do you mean to do?’ he asked. 
“There’s the captain,” Ianswered. “You can | 
| ask him.” 
| “Well,” he said, with a snarl, “you had mind 
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| stand here and speak for themselves, a woman | captain, and I did not believe Ramp had, either. other questions and talking of ships for a long 
who loves every child in Minden stands here to | 


, time, till Jeb Start, one of our sailors from (ape 
| Cod, said: “Well, she seems to have come from 
the east’ard and been here a long time, and sore. 
| how I don’t feel so lonesome as I did.” 
| And then suddenly a thought came to me sq 


Who was on my side, put words in my mouth. | enough of your own an hour ago; but we don’t | that I laughed out, not knowing if it were the 


I asked Him to, and He did.” 


| care what you do! We are going to take the | 


wildest notion or not. And when they looke: at 


She certainly spoke as one inspired. Long | boats and get away from here to-morrow. You | | me, I said, “I will tell you what she may be, the 


| before she had finished, the fate of the proposed | 


saloon was settled. The applause rang through- | 
out the hall when she sat down, and in the midst | 
of the capping and stamping, the man who had | 
hoped to get the license slipped out of the hall. 
The applause broke out afresh when Jabez 


Parker got up and said, “I withdraw my motion, | 


and I beg the pardon of the people for ever 
presenting it.’’ 

And with that the last hope of the saloon 
element died out. 


can stay behind if you like.” 


By this time others had gathered round, and | 
the captain came up and faced Ramp. “Where | 


will you go?” he asked. 

His voice was quiet enough, but there was 
something in it to make a man beware; neither 
was Ramp quite ready for the question, but he 
| made answer. 

“The ma—Captain Riley can navigate us,” 
“Aye,” said the captain, not heeding his 
answer. ‘“Youcome here and say what you will | 


And old Mrs. Todd spoke a common sentiment do and where you will go. I will tell you how it | 


when she said, “Thank the Lord for Ma’am 
Penny! Shealone won the fight. It just shows 
how one good, honest life, and one fearless | 
tongue speaking for the right, can put to flight | 
the powers of evil. God bless Ma’am Penny!” 


‘*& GREAT CHEST THERE, THAT CLINKED AS WE MOVED IT.” 


will be. You think the islands are somewhere | 
to windward of us and you will beat back, or | 
there is land somewhere off to leeward, five 
hundred or six hundred miles, and you will run 


finding an isiand in this ocean, and instead you 


miss it by a point or a half a point in your course !, | 
Instead of finding the land, you are steering on | 
and on into the ocean. Yes, when the morning 


comes you will strain your sight for land, and 
when the sun sets the man with the best eyes 
stands up on the thwart and looks for his life, 
for your food is getting short and your water is 


running low. Then, Heaven help you! Your) 
cheeks get hollow and you hate to look each | 
other in the face, you look so like death. Then) 


some of you go crazy and rave and mock, and 
some drink the sea and burn up of it, and the 


strongest of you live to suffer the longest, while | 
* your faces blacken and your tongues swell till 


you drop down corpses.’’ 


I could see the seaman shrink under the | 


captain’s fierce description. But Ramp was 
more brazen. 


“I suppose there is a chart,” he said, “and | 


Captain Riley has a quadrant.” 
The chart was, indeed, a most important thing, 


and if the other company had determined to take | 


the boats they would take the chart also, for they 
had force enough. 

But I suppose it was the thrusting of the mate 
as “Captain Riley” into his face that brought 
the captain to do what he did, for his anger was 
very great. He went quickly to where the chart 
was and brought it. ‘‘Look here!’ he said, and 
with that he thrust it into the fire, that still 
burned. He did not speak a word, but held it 
and let it burn while we all looked on. 

Only when it was all gone he went again, fae- 
ing Ramp, and he said: ‘There is no man on this 


island can give you a steering course to reach | 
any land but me. If you think you can find it) 


N 1852 I sailed from New York, second mate | and so soundly had we slept that no man had | in the ashes you can hunt for it. I shall start 


| of the Wanderer, bound for San Francisco. 
On our arrival there every man and boy on | 


seen her go. 
The next morning, by common consent, no | 


| for the Sandwich Islands when I get ready. 
Riley and his crew can do as they like. But I’ve 


| down before the wind. Ah, it is easy to talk of | 


board, except the captain, the cook and me, | regular work was taken up. Some slept, and | no use for you. If you want to go on somewhere 
deserted her for the mines. I had given a square | some watched for wreckage. The captain | else you can have two of the boats, and when you 
promise that I would stay by her for the full | studied his chart. After awhile I could see that | are all aboard and ready to start, I will give the 
voyage, and I kept it. When we sailed again) Ramp and the mate were together and were | mate the best sailing directions I can. But civil 
we had « take a crew that would have been a getting most of the ship’s company around them, | you shall be, and don’t try any tricks!” 

disgrac> to a dredge, and was no more fit for | and then they went away together. I could see that even Ramp was cowed. He 


a deep-sea clipper than a lot of sheep. | “They will be for choosing a new captain | began to say something, but the captain stopped | 


The Wanderer was a beauty; but send one | now,” said the captain to me. |him. “Go!” he said. 
of those fellows to the wheel and she'd actasif| ‘What!’ I answered. “Are you not captain ?”’ | To my mind the one thing to do seemed so 
she didn’t know anything and couldn’t sail at all.| “I was captain of the ship,” he said, ‘‘and | | plain that I fully expected they would all turn 
The captain was a good man, but it kept him | she’s gone.” around and go now with our captain to the Sand- 
out of temper most of the time. The mate knew| ‘Well, it won’t take me long to choose,” said I. | wich Islands, but I was mistaken, for what with 
his work, but he was surly and I did not get | But what the captain told me had put a recklessness, and hating to back down, and choos- 
much acquainted with him. | new face on matters, and when Ramp came up I | ing what seemed a shorter 

Then we had six passengers.e They were | knew by his looks that he had his plans laid. | | and easier voyage, to islands 
roughs, every one of them. The Vigilance Com-| However, he said nothing till we had eaten | somewhere to the leeward of 
mittee had made San Francisco too hot for them | dinner. Then he spoke and said: “Well, here | us, they determined to go on. 
and they had to get away, and some of the same | we all are, and it’s a good time to choose a| So the next day they took 
sort got shipped in the crew. They were all | captain and get to work. We’re each as good as | the two quarter-boats and 
reckless, turbulent fellows but one, and he was | the other now.” started for the Marshall 
the worst of the lot. Ramp, his name was, and | It was a mean speech, and I would have Islands, and we watched 
he called himself a lawyer. He was quieter, but | choked him on the spot for the rascal he was, | them out of sight as if they 
he had a great influence somehow over the rest. | but that I knew it would make things worse. had been our best friends. 

So we had trouble from the start. The captain | But I spoke out and said: “It won’t take me | The island that we were 
took a good deal from them, but he was captain | longtochoose. There’s only one man I will serve | on was bare, and lay like a 
after all, and one day their talk was so insubor-| under. That’s Captain McClure. We're in a| ‘Ting broken in one place, for 
dinate that he ordered two of them to their | bad place and he’s the best man to get us out.|a passage from the inside to 
staterooms. After that they hated him worse | All who want him for captain stand here by me.” | the sea outside. It was 
than ever. They made the crew uneasy and| Ramp called, “Hold on!” but I shouted again, | quite flat, too, except a little 
they talked to the mate and to me. They were “All who choose our old captain come here by | mounding up, that lay like a 
making some plot for revenge on the captain, when | me!” | drift of snow just at one side 
one night, when the trades were fine and steady,| Three seamen and the cook came to my side. | of this channel. 
the Wanderer ran on to a low coral island. Then Ramp, seeing he could do no better, called: | We did not expect to be 


“HE THRUST? IT 


We could have got ashore easily enough when | “All who want Mr. Riley for captain stay here!” | taken off by any ship, so we did not at first set up | 


the daylight came, but to get food and water | and the rest stayed, although I believed some of | any signal of our being there. But the second 
and, worst of all, the boats ashore, was much | them were half-hearted. day, about sunset, I picked up a light boom and 
more difficult. Yet the captain believed it best | It might have been worse, and I could see that | told the rest I was going to set up a flagstaff. 
to land instead of taking to the boats at once. | Ramp did not like it; but he came toward me} I took an iron bar and went to the mound I 
So we went to work. | and said: “You see, you are in the minority, and | have spoken of, which was not far from our 
I shall never forget that day. If it had beena| Mr. Riley is the captain chosen. I suppose | camp, to place it. 
storm it would have seemed more natural. But | you’ll fall into line now.” | I rammed with the bar a few times, and then 
there.in the bright sunshine and the fine wind| “Well,” I said, “it looks to me as if two|I struck what I knew in an instant was wood. 
that we had been glad in, the fear of death was | captains had been elected.” | I was standing on an old wreck, and the mound 
on us. Any minute the bark might slide back| “No,” he said, with an oath, “that won’t do!’ | was her hull, covered by sand and coral. 
into the deep water and sink, and the writhing | But he turned away and left me, and he and | I cannot say why it excited me much to find 
of the vessel as her back was breaking, the | Riley and the rest of them went away out of | it so, but it did. I drove the bar again and again 
strange slant of her decks, and the strain and | hearing by themselves. | in different places, and kept at it till 1 found that 
parting of her rigging were dreadful. Yet at; In all this the captain had taken no part, but | the sun was down, and the darkness coming fast. 
night we had succeeded in bringing our three | had sat looking off to seaward. When I told my news to the resi, they would 
boats and supplies to land. It was more than an hour before we heard | have every one of them gone to see for them- 
That night no one wanted to stir or speak for | from them again. Then Ramp and two more of | selves, if it had not been too late for that day. 
very weariness. We got something to eat and | the passengers and one seaman came toward us. | As it was, we sat and talked about it over our 
lay down. In the morning the ship was gone, | I was sure that Riley had no mind to meet the 











pipes after supper, guessing and asking each | 


| Acapulco ship.” 

“The Acapulco ship ?” said the captain. “What 
is that?” 

“Why,” I said, getting a little warm at the 
mere telling of it, “in the old Spanish times they 
sent a treasure-ship every year from Acapulco 
, to the Philippine Islands. She may be ballasted 
| with silver bars and carry chests of gold and )re- 
| cious stones and pearls.’’ 
| There I stood! ready to treat it as a joke, but 

| you should have seen how it stirred the rest, 
Their pipes were out of their mouths and they 
leaned forward toward me. The cook was on 
his feet. 
| “Golly, Mr. Barr!” he said. ‘“‘Why didn’ yoh 
| tell dat befoh ?”’ 
Even the captain had a queer ring in his voice 
| as he asked me: “‘Do you know anything more 
about these ships, Mr. Barr?’ 

“Not much,” I answered. “We should be in 
the track they would take, I think, and with the 
charts they had, it would be strange if they didn’t 
run down an island, or a reef sometimes.”’ 

It was surprising, too, how every one except 
the captain took hold of this notion of mine as if 
it were a certainty. They fell to talking of how 
we could get into the old ship, while all thought 
of our own peril went quite out of mind. But at 
last the captain said: 

“Tf she has waited there three hundred years for 
us, she will stay till to-morrow,” and that ended 
the talk for the night. 

The next morning all of us but the captain 
were for going right to work on the wreck. But 
not a thing would he do about it, till he had 
called us together and laid the situation before us 
in plain terms. 

“We've got just a fair allowance of food and 
water to reach the islands with, if we have good 
luck, but we might get becalmed on the north 
edge of the trades,’’ he said. “As for the wreck, 
there is likely nothing at all in it. Even if she is 
the Acapulco ship, those that were in her probably 
took their treasure away with them, or buried it 
here somewhere, The cook there may be stand- 
ing on it.” 

You should have seen the cook jump; and the 
rest laughed, which I think the captain wanted, 
for a laugh somehow levels up the judgment. 
But when he asked us each what we thought, 
there was only one side to it; and Jeb struck it 
when he said, ““We must dig like fury, and eat as 
little as we can.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “we will take two 
days at it and no more.”’ 

Now I am not going to tell the story of those 
days by shovelfuls, although we put our hearts 
into almost every one of them. It did not take us 
long to find that we were indeed working at the 
little coop of a cabin and galleries that the old 
Spaniards hoisted above the stern of their ships. 
Yet, although that greatly encouraged us, we 
found nothing of much value. 

It was astonishing how the sand and coral 
| stone stuck to the wood, so that all broke away 

together, and made it a great deal slower than we 
liked. The second day we came down to the 
main-deck, and dug into what must have been 
an armory, for some of the pikes were still in 
their racks; and a great chest there, that clinked 
as we moved it, made us half- 
crazy to get it open ; but it had 
only armorer’s tools, and 
pieces of armor, and some 
pike-heads in it. 

From there we penetrated 
into a cabin that lay right 
across the stern of the ship. 
We worked cleanly and care- 
fully here, and at last we had 
it emptied and stood looking 
about us. 

The cabin itself narrowed 
sharply with the run of the 
vessel, and at the middle of 
the bulkhead at the stern was 
a heavy post, that we took 
to be the timber to which the 
rudder was hung. The inner 
face of this post, that is, in 
the cabin, was polished, and had upon it a carv- 
ing of the Crucifixion. 

It was a strange old place to be in. The very 
island itself, in that great, lone sea seemed 
scarcely to belong to the world, and this old ship 
had drifted back from such a far-past time that 1 
am sure the feeling of queerness took hold of us 
all as we stood and looked it over when the work 
was fairly done. Yet the disappointment soon 
drove everything else from our-minds, for there 
was no treasure-chest there. 

It was a bitter conclusion. The sun, getting 
down in the west, shone in better than before, and 
made the bareness of the place the more certain. 

We were very tired, and our dejection left 
nothing to keep our hearts up. “Yes,” said 
Jeb, “I s’pose the folks took it along. I should 
have ; but I wish they’d left enough to pay for this 
house-cleaning job. May be it’s in the hold.” 

“Then,” said the captain, “it will stay in the 
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hold. We must go to-morrow morning,” and | had happened, and he came’on the run, with the | hall bedroom and the scanty food were telling |a girl knows that self is secondary, then let her 


with that he led the way, and the rest of us| rest after him. 

followed. The last day for our search was done. | The chest was very heavy, with strong brass 

Yet we lingered a little outside. | fittings, and at first we could not stir it, because 
“Captain,” said Jeb, ‘‘you won’t mind if I diga | we could not get hold of it at the sides. But at 

little to-night, right down there on the main-deck. last we put a wedge behind it, and tilted it for- 

If she’s plumb full of silver clear up to the hatch, | ward till it fell over with a great crash upon the 

I'd like to just look at it. There’sa moon. I'll | floor before us. 

come down after supper.” | And then we broke itopen. What order there 
“Do as you like,” said the captain. | may have been in it before we tipped it over I 
“]’d like a keepsake,”’ said I, and I took an | cannot say, but as it was there were gold and 

axe and went back into the cabin. I wanted to| silver coins and gold ingots and pearls and 

split off a piece of that post with the carving on precious stones in such confusion, and in such 


| upon her health; so, very calmly and sersibly, 
she made up her mind to do housework in 


exchange for her board and a fair amount of | 


time ; that is, she worked morning and evening, 
—built fires, washed dishes, cooked at a kitchen 
range instead of over a gas-jet,— worked her way, 
earned her board, her lodging, and at last her 
education ! 

Think of the force of such an ambition! Of 
course she succeeded ; a girl like that is bound to 
succeed. But when I was young, girls were not 
like that. 


it if 1 could. : 
The wood was fine-grained and very dark, and 


as most men may never see, and | 


of which a man could never forget the sight. | wonderful Possibilities for Women. 


| go! even if her mother has to do the mending, 
and the children do need her. 

The Greatest of this world, Who yet said, “I 
}am among you as one who serveth,”’ said also, 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself.”” It seems 
|to me that any young woman, torn between 
apparent duty and inclination, who can say to 
herself, “For their sakes I am a doctor or an 
artist or a scholar; for their sakes I am learned, 
I am talented, yes, even, I am religious!” may 
be sure she is right in developing whatever grace 
| or gift or promise her Heavenly Father has given 
her. 

But if she can’t honestly say that, if she sees 
that her object is only the gratification of personal 


the carving, although not delicate, was well done And when we had looked and handled, calling | 
in a good spirit. 
down on the side of it. To my amazement, | the gold in our hands and comparing one piece 
almost at the first blow the axe struck through as | with another, guessing at the worth, and in every 
if the bulkhead were double. way we could think of bringing our minds to the 

My heart beat as if I had heard bad news, but satisfaction of it, then we shut the chest as weil 
1 did not quite forget the safety of the panel.of as we might and left it for the night. 


carving, for it was only a panel and not a post, This was years ago, but I have before me as 


as I cut and pried it away and looked intoa space I write a copy of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
which we had none of us thought there. which reads: 
And there I saw the top of a great chest. It ‘“‘A most curious and interesting lot of valua- 


fitted snugly and almost filled a space in the bles was brought yesterday to the mint in this 
double bulkhead, which had clearly been made | city, being nothing less than the treasure from an 


So with the axe I began to cut | each other to see and asking questions, weighing | 





to hold and hide it. 

J took a good look ; then I rushed into the open, 
and shouted and swung my hat and my arms 
like a crazy man. 

The captain was the fitst to see that something 


old Spanish ship that was wrecked upon one of 
the coral islands in the Pacific hundreds of 
years ago. A very romantic story goes with its 
discovery and recovery, and its value will make 
all those who share in it rich.’’ 














tion, “What are the ambitions of girls?” 
would probably have been: “Girls do not 
have ambitions—at least, if they are properly 
brought up!” That was the decorous, old-fash- 
ioned opinion which prevailed when I was young. 

But although our mothers and fathers may have 
thought that we had no ambitions, I think that 
girls, even then, dreamed dreams and brooded 
over little inarticulate hopes which, to be sure, 
they never dared to call by so fine a name as 
ambitions. Our hopes were nothing very great, 
and certainly nothing very practical. For my | 
own part, I remember wishing passionately to 
be a circus-rider ; although sometimes the desire 
to be a princess, and live in Spain, led me in 
imagination away from this more strenuous and 
active life. 

There were also moments when the career 
of a missionary seemed most alluring of all— 
cannibals and palms; gorgeous feathers, and 
blazing tropical nights, with splendid adventures 
asa background! I remember that hymn-books 
and Bibles were not much in evidence in this 
particular aspiration. 

I think on the whole the girls I knew may have 
hoped to have pretty dresses; to be wonderful , 
cake-makers ; to play beautifully on the piano— 
one did not say study music; to be, oh, very, 
very good, so that a glowing tribute would some 
day be cut ina marble headstone, and wept over | 
by disconsolate friends. . | 

Perhaps one might sum it up by saying that, 
in those days, a girl’s hopes were bounded by | 
deportment and religion; that meant that she | 
hoped she might have the education of the time, | 
that she might be intelligent, and gracious and 
good. It may have been limited, such an outlook | 
into life, but it must have been agreeable to live 
with; a girl who had such hopes was apt to be 
sweet and calm and helpful, and she was not 
often mean and selfish. But good or bad, that | 
time of what might be called “femininity,” is | 
past: girls have ambitions now, and their ambi- | 
tions have to be taken account of in life. 


Ton, 9 years ago, the reply to the ques- 


Women’s Work in the Past. 
| 


First of all, these ambitions are seen in the 
occupations of women. Girls will hardly believe 


charming old English ladies, where the pupils 
celebrated the queen’s birthday and committed 
the collects to memory and were taught how to 
walk; incidentally, there was also Latin and 
French and German, and what we called “natural 
philosophy ” But “Cummings on the Revela- 
tion,” proving that the world was to come to an 
end in 1868,—and read to us while “the young 
ladies sat properly in their chairs,” in 1875,—was 
far more important than, let us say, algebra. 


An Old-Fashioned School. . 


It was a dear old school, with its standard of 
good manners and its dignified, tranqyil living. 
The house was built early in the century, and 
was, I believe, a repetition of the old English 
house, with its stone towers and vast chimney- 
stacks and beautiful, spacious rooms, The 
windows were lattices, and opened out like little 
doors. I remember how we used to lean out on 
summer mornings, and fasten them back against 
the mat of ivy and Virginia creeper and climbing 
roses, that quite hid the walls: or in winter, 


| push off the puff of snow on the sill, and hear 


the rustle in the ivy leaves when a sparrow 
stirred in some little shelter between the thick 
stems of the vines. . 

There was a garden, with a sun-dial and prim, 
clipped hedges, and box borders enclosing beds 
of glowing flowers; there was an alley, also, 
bordered by pines, and named by some romantic 
maid, “ Lovers’ Walk ;” but no lovers were ever 
allowed to pace its mossy path, for the mere 
mention of them would have been thought most 
improper! “Exceedingly silly,” was the phrase 
that the housekeeper, a dear, gentle old lady, 
with bobbing gray curls, used to describe such 
things. 

Any mention of ambition, too, would have 
been thought, in this delightful old school, with 
its atmosphere of refinement and femininity, 
“most unladylike.”’ Its pupils were returned 
to their parents, after being “‘finished,’’ well- 
behaved, well-principled, and generally speaking, 
uneducated young gentlewomen. 

But now comes along this eager, joyous, selfish 
end of the century, and says, “We have changed 
all that,” and the first change is the passionate 
ambition of girls to be thoroughly educated. I 


it nowadays, but there was a time, not so very | saw an instance of this not very long ago. A 
long ago, when there were very few recognized | young woman in very limited circumstances 
means of support open to women. Teaching, | determined that she would have an education ; 
Sewing and nursing were the principal occupa-| she had but very little money, perhaps two 
tions outside of domestic service. Now listen to | hundred dollars in all, but she took this tiny 
the click of the typewriter in the offices ; look at | capital and invested it in her brains, so to speak. 
the woman who is a doctor, or a lawyer, or a| She made up her mind to come to Boston and 
minister, or a captain on a steamboat, for that | study for eight months, for which time, she 
matter—I saw her in this latter capacity once,and calculated, her two hundred dollars would last. 
an admirable captain she was! The women who, She came; she hired, for one dollar and fifty 
have entered these professions had ambitions to | cents a week, a hall bedroom in the cheapest 
becin with, or they never would have succeeded ; | lodging-house she could find ; she paid one dollar 
an | am inelined to think that the first step was | and seventy-five gents a week for her dinners ; 
tal. n toward success when they were ambitious | five cents a day for a glass of milk and a roll, for 
to lave the learning of their brothers. | her supper; she cooked oatmeal over her gas- 

‘rhis ambition for learning has brought about | burner, and ate it with salt—no milk or sugar— 
4n extraordinary difference in the education of | for her breakfast ; and then she studied! oh, how 
Sls. Look at the girls, pouring into preparatory | she studied! We girls, who used to pace up 
Scl.,ols, into colleges and universities; standing | and down beside the sun-dial in that old garden, 
sh uulder to shoulder with the men. Pretty | committing our collects to memory, never knew 
dit: rent, this, from the way girls were educated | what study meant, compared with this young 
thirty or forty years ago! friend of mine. 

! remember a boarding-school, kept by two 


Out of this wider and higher education have 
sprung and are springing wonderful possibilities 
for women. Science, art, trade, invention, are 
suddenly beckoning to us, and how interesting it 
all is! 
| But to many a girl the puzzle of life has 


the question that comes to her—one which in my 
time girls almost never knew—is, Shali she fulfil 
her own life, irrespective of her family? Shall 
she develop her mind and soul, or stay at home 
and help her mother darn stockings ? 

This is what it means to have ambition 
suddenly a factor in the lives of girls. 

It is pretty hard, when you come 
to think of it, for a girl to let go of 
the best, as she sees it, and keep on 
in the old rut of home duties. Take, 
for instance, the elder sister, who is 
reaching out with all her alert and 
eager mind for some way to be of 
use in the world and at the same time to 
earn her own living; for in these days, 
girls do not want to be dependent upon 
fathers and mothers any more than boys do. 

This girl says to herself that she will be a 
trained nurse, and finally, a doctor; and that 
means giving up her time and strength to study. 
But all the while, perhaps a delicate mother may 


say, in her patient self-sacrifice, “Here I am— | 


nurse me!”’ Or little brothers and sisters romp 
and pull and cuddle, and say in their pretty, 
senseless chatter, “Here we are—take care of 
us!’ 

Or perhaps it is art, and the girl longs to go 
away to study; or it may be religion, and she is 
ready to throw over ease and comfort and wealth, 
and even love, to follow her vocation ; but always 
family life stands relentlessly in the way! This 
is the dilemma of the girl to-day: What is she 

|to do with her own personality, that claims 

| development, as the body claims food ? 

| For my own part, I say without hesitation, 
choose development—the very highest, the very 
best, the very fullest. 

But, what is the best and highest and fullest ? 
That is the question. I am sure it is the doing 





““ SHE STUDIED! OH, HOW SHE STUDIEL 


of one’s duty! There is no education that can 
possibly compare with duty. 

In a way, this only shifts the puzzle, because 
one has to say, ““What is duty?” Is it to live 
one’s own life, or to live for other people’s lives ? 
When a girl really and honestly faces this 
question, I believe she will suddenly realize that 
the only way she can live her own life, is by 
living for other people. That is the finest fulfil- 
ment of life that can be imagined. 


Put Self Aside. 


But such a realization does not necessarily | 


mean that a girl must give up her career and 
choose home life and its tasks, and perhaps 
its drudgery; far from it! Only, it makes it 
necessary for her to be perfectly clear in her own 
mind as to her motives in developing her especial 
talent and fulfilling her ambition. She will say 


| to herself, “Is it for my own sake or for the sake, 
| finally, of others, that I want to go away and 


study or work?” If, in honest answer to the 


ambition, then, if she would reach the best 
development of mind or soul, let her stay at home 
and darn stockings, if need be! The influence of 
her life, educated by duty, will do the world as 
| much good as pictures or medicine; as making 
statues or going off to nurse lepers! 


deepened just in proportion to this interest. For | 


<o> 


A Peculiar ‘“ Death Message.” 


HE telegraph operators who served 
during the Civil War were 
nearly all young and many 
were mere boys; but the stir- 
ring times in which they 
worked and the peculiar nature 
of their duties often compelled 
them to think quickly and act 
promptly. 

The following incident illus- 
trates the responsibilities they 
were sometimes obliged to 
take. The story was told at 
the last reunion of the’ Old- 

Nine Telegraphers’ Association, and is true in 
| every particular, although message and transla- 
tion, being given, as they were, from memory, 
may differ verbally from the originals. 

One morning, during the early days of 1862, 
a military telegrapher sat by his sounder leisurely 
reading the morning news, when the operator 
at the other end of the line called him up and 
began to send a message. It proved to be a long 
and peculiar one. When finished it read some- 
what as follows : 

To James M. Calderwood, Barnes's Hotel. 

Grace N. Sawyer, fourth child of Morris D. 
Sawyer and Emily Yates, who, as you know, was 
third child of Horace Yates by his second wife, 
died of lung fever at family residence, 15 Prospect 
Street, at seven o’clock and fifteen minutes this 
morning. Funeral will take place Thursday at 
three o’clock. Body will be buried in lot No. 6, 
Range 8, Hillside Cemetery. 
| (Signed) H. WILKINSON. 

As he wrote out this long message the young 
operator began to grow suspicious. First, he 
was struck by the frequent 
appearance of numbers in 
the dispatch. Next, he was 
impressed by its wordiness 
and the pains taken to 
convey details of informa- 
tion in regard to the dead 
woman which, he reasoned, 
would hardly be sent to 
any one but a relative or 
intimate friend of the 
afflicted family, and to such 
a person would already be 
well known and therefore 
superfluous. 

A careful second reading 
of the message, although it 
really brought out nothing 
more tangible, strengthened 
the operator’s suspicions. 
Without further hesitation 
he called up the operator 
who had sent the dispatch 
and asked, “Is there a 
provost marshal anywhere 
within your reach ?”’ 

The answer came back 
at once, “Yes; one stand- 
ing right here by my side.”’ 

“Tell him to arrest at 
once the man who filed 
that message.” 

Tlie operator then communicated his suspicions 
to the authorities at the other end of the line. 
The prisoner was searched, and a cipher code 
discovered, by the aid of which the strange 
dispatch was slowly deciphered. The result 
justified the young operator’s prompt action. 
Translation had transformed the elaborate 
“death’’ message into something like this: 

“Enemy is rapidly bringing up his fourth 
division, with evident intent to reénforce third 

| division of second corps. His artillery force now 
| contains fifteen heavy guns and seven light field- 
| pieces. Lines are fifteen miles apart. His 
scouting parties have advanced about three miles 
to west, and from six to eight miles south.’ 

As soon as the purport of the telegram was 
made known, a watch was set on Barnes’s Hotel, 
in the hope of apprehending “James M. Calder- 
wood,’’ but in some way he had become alarmed 
and never called for his message. The quick wit 
and prompt action of the young operator had, 
however, resulted in the capture of one Confed- 

| erate secret service agent, who was duly sent 






After a while, this girl discovered that the cdld | honest question, “For myself or for others?’ | north to a military prison. 
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Current Topics. 


Mrs. Margaret Deland, in her article 
printed on another page, on “THE MODERN 
GIRL’s AMBITIONS,’’ delivers a wise message to 
all aspiring young women. As Bishop Potter 
urged ina previous number of The Companion, 
so Mrs. Deland urges in this, that mere personal 
ambition be laid aside, and that the desire to 
attain the greatest possible usefulness in the 
world should alone be entertained. We recom- 
mend this helpful paper especially to our girl 
readers. 


The Companion for February first will 
contain an article upon the life and character of 
the late Daniel S. Ford, having particular refer- 
ence to his work as editor and publisher of 7he 
Companion during more than forty years. 

Statistical reports of the several states 
show a remarkable decrease in crime since the 
hard times of 1895. The Illinois state prisoners 
for 1899 numbered less than two-thirds those 
of four years ago, and in New York the reduction 
is almost half. The fact isa remarkable evidence 
that want rather than natural depravity is the 
cause of many a crime. 

No one doubts the courage of General 
Braddock, and no one questions his singular 
indisposition to profit by the common sense of 
the Provincials in fighting Indians. His name 
has been more on human lips in the past few 
weeks than in years before, and for a reason 
not complimentary to the British officers in the 
Boer war. Bravery and brute force are not 
enough to defeat a sagucious foe full of resources. 

Western towns spring up with incredible 
rapidity. The congressional delegate from Okla- 
homa Territory recently had occasion to visit 
the Pension Bureau in the interest of some 
constituent who lives at Wetherford, a thriving 
place with two thousand, five hundred inhabit- 
ants. But the origin of the town was so recent 
that its existence could not be proved, nor its 
name found in any public record at Washington. 

The Hon. James D. Richardson, of 
Tennessee, the Democratic leader of the House 
of Representatives, is a tall, slight man, with 
brown eyes and dark hair slightly tinged with 
gray. 
serving in his eighth Congress. His advance- 
ment is in no small degree due to the industry 
and fidelity with which he studied parliamentary 
procedure, even in his boyhood days. It is 
expected that he will be elected to the Speaker- 
ship when his party next has a majority in the 
House, should he still be one of the members of 
that body. This is what “minority leadership’’ 
usually implies. 


Twenty-six thousand arrests for 
drunkenness a year and eight thousand 
imprisonments is the appalling record of one of 
the most enlightened of American cities. It 
means one arrest to every four families. What. 
it means to the taxpayers may be reckoned from 
the fact that, while the fines collected amounted 
to less than twenty-five thousand dollars, the cost 
of maintaining the prisoners took from the public 
more than one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The net cost to the city was therefore 
more than one hundred thousand dollars. Were 
it proposed to appropriate that sum for a library 
or any beneficent public institution, the mafter 
would be carefully considered, lest the city be 
guilty of extravagance. A remedy for this yearly 
tribute to the city’s shame and curse is much 
more worthy of consideration. 


Every new invention excites the word- 
makers. A few years ago, the adoption of the 
electric chair in place of the gallows for the 
killing of criminals called forth the ill-formed 
“electrocute” and “‘electrocution.”” After ‘Rént- 
gen made his discovery, dozens of attempts were 
made to construct a word from Greek roots to 
express the process and the result; but popular 
common sense discarded them all, and Réntgen’s 
own tentative “X-rays’’ is all that has a vigorous 
survival. And now Marconi’s device for tele- 
graphing without wires is greatly exercising 
those who would add to an already overloaded 
vocabulary. ‘‘Fleography,”’ “undigraphy,” “tele- 
radiography,”’ and other still worse compounds 
are suggested. The fact is overlooked that 
“telegraphy” does not signify the use of wires, 
and is therefore applicable to the wireless system ; 
so that the simple “wireless telegraphy’’ is exactly 
accurate. It is, moreover, no more cumbersome 
than most of the one-word substitutes proposed, 
and not as cumbersome as some of them. Why 
not let it stand ? 


Many years ago, when one of the “sugar 
kings” of this country was still in very moderate 
circumstances, his wife was asked to befriend a 
shop-girl who was ill. The woman called at the 
address given, and found a refined young woman, 


He is fifty-seven years of age, and is now | 
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too weak to rise from the edge of the bed, where 
she sat. She had no relatives, her small savings 
were exhausted, and she was supported and 
attended only by other working girls, who came 
in after hours. Mrs. Arbuckle went from 
hospital to hospital, seeking admission for the 
invalid. The fact that her disease was con- 
sumption caused the girl to be everywhere 
refused. The hospitals did not take ineurables, 
| for the good reason that if they did so there would 
be no beds for others. In despair, Mrs. Arbuckle 
went to her own friends, and out of their private 
| means they hired a little house and a nurse, and | 








| put the invalid and one other needy consumptive 
| therein. From this small beginning has grown 
| up the great and beneficent Brooklyn hospital for 
| consumptives, one of the pioneer institutions for 
| ineurables in this country. 


—_—————<+0e—_——_ 


WILL AND DEED. 
Yon sheaves were onen but seed, 


Will ripens into deed. ; 
Harriet Martineau. 
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An Impressive Funeral. 


N*one of the short days of the old year, | 
the last sad rites over the men who met | 
death in Havana harbor by the explosion 

of the Maine were performed in the Arlington 
National Cemetery. This celebrated soldiers’ 
burial-ground occupies an extensive and elevated 
tract on the Virginia side of the Potomac River, 
directly across from the national capital. 

The scene at the burial of the Maine victims 

was a notable one. There were present the 
President and his Cabinet, General Miles and 
his staff, Admiral Dewey, Captain Sigsbee, 
who commanded the Maine at the time of the 
explosion, and several troops of cavalry, besides 
hundreds of spectators. The ground had a light 
covering of snow, and the day was chilly and 
dark. 
The Marine Band played a dirge, after which 
Chaplain Clark, of the Naval Academy, read the 
burial service of the Episcopal Church. He was 
followed by Father Chidwick, the chaplain of 
the Maine, who read the services of the Roman 
Catholic Church, blessed the ground, and prayed 
for the repose of the souls of the departed. A 
detachment of marines then fired three volleys 
| over the dead, and a bugle sounded the soldiers’ 
| and sailors’ last good night. 

While this ends, in one sense, the story of the 
Maine disaster, in another sense that book is still 
open. Who blew up the Maine? is a question 
that has never been authoritatively answered. It 
remains one of the mysteries of history. Perhaps 
| those who now sleep on the Arlington hillside 
| may understand it all, but their associates who 











| survived the shock have never fathomed it. 
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The Presidential Campaign. 


HE first move in the presidential campaign 
of the present year has been taken in the 
issue of a call for the first of the great party 

conventions, that of the Republicans. The con- 
vention will meet at Philadelphia on June 19th. 

This will be the first convention of either of 
fhe two great parties which has been held in the 
Eastern part of the country since the year 1872, 
when the Republicans renominated President 
Grant at Philadelphia. The Democrats have not 
met in the East since 1868, when Governor 
Seymour was nominated in New York City. 

It has been a general custom for the party in 
power to hold its convention and define its policy 
first, but this custom was broken through in 
1896. It will be followed undoubtedly, this year, 
although the date of the Democratic national 
convention will not be fixed until February 22d. 

A great national convention is a fine and 
inspiriting spectacle. Such conventions are the 
moving springs of great events. Those who 
participate in them are chosen men who, for 
the most part, are honestly impressed with the 
significance of their acts and utterances. The 
contests which they wage are of the greatest 
possible interest to millions of people, who hang 
from moment to moment on the news of their 
proceedings. In the conventions of 1900 personal 
questions appear likely to be less prominent than 
usual, and issues momentous to the nation will 
be considered with earnest attention. 

This strong and special interest in the larger 
polities is good for the nation. The solution of 
| the great questions at issue can hardly be other- 
wise than a successful one, in view of this interest 
and the clearness with which the issues will 
undoubtedly be presented. 
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The “Black Watch.” 


N the battle at Modder River, one of the regi- 
ments which suffered severely was the famous 
“Black Wateb.” That is not its official 

name. It figures in the army list as the Royal 
Highlanders, and it has a record of a century and 
three-quarters of gallant service. The original 
Black Watch comprised six companies of picked 
Highlanders who were enlisted to check the 
depredations of disaffected Highland clans. 





consisting mostly of blue and black and green, 


| around the middle of the body, tartan hose and a 


| for physical strength and courage, who are as 


They wore the clan tartan of their leaders,: 
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their popular name originated. Their dark dress 
was more striking by contrast with the red 
uniforms of the regular troops. 

The regiment first saw foreign service in 
Flanders, much against its will, for its members 
had enlisted with the understanding that they 
would not be sent out of the country. This was 
in 1743. Thirteen years later it was sent to 
America, where it took part in the engagements 
with the French, joined the expedition against 
Louisburg, and fought with great bravery in 
the battle at Ticonderoga. Later, when war was 
declared against Spain, a part of the regiment 
joined in the operations against Havana. 

During the present century the regiment has 
played its part in most of the wars in: which | 
England has been engaged—against the French | 
in 1815, in the Crimea, in the Indian Mutiny dnd | 
in Egypt. It carries on its standard such inscrip- 
tions as “ Egypt, 2 6 Pyrenees, 1” 6 Waterloo, ” 
“Alma,” “Sevastopol,” “Lucknow” and “Tel- 
el-Kebir,’’ in commemoration of battles in which 
it has fought. 

When the Black Watch became a regiment of 
the line, its uniform was a scarlet jacket and 
waistcoat, a tartan plaid of twelve yards plaited 


blue bonnet; but in the African service it wears 
the khaki. It is still made up of men selected 


proud of the historic marches and battles of their 
regiment as if they had had a personal share in 
all its achievements. 
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NOT THE WORLD’S FAULT. 


*Tis murmur, discontent, distrust, 
That makes us wretched, God is just. 
John Gay. 
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The Great Evangelist. 


NE of the most remarkable lives of the 
century came to an end with the recent 
death of Dwight L. Moody. 

During the last forty years no other man has 
influenced the English-speaking world on its 
moral and religious side more profoundly than 
he. No other man has brought so many people 
to a personal sense of their responsibility to God. 

Mr. Moody was a salesman in a Chicago shoe 
store when he began the work to which his whole 
subsequent life was dedicated. Many salesmen 
in receipt of his small salary would have felt that 
they could not afford to hire a whole pew. Mr. 
Moody began by hiring four pews, and filled them 
with men and boys gathered from the streets. 
When he offered his services as a teacher in the 
Sunday ‘school he was told that there was no 
vacancy, but he could have a class if he would 
provide the pupils himself. The next Sunday 
he marched in at the head of eighteen ragged and 
homeless boys. 

Tie next hired an old tavern in a slum quarter 
of the city and paid the rent out of his own 
pocket. Here he founded his first mission, and 
here his peculiar power as a preacher began to 
attract attention—a power which soon made a 
larger auditorium necessary. The great Chicago | 
Tabernacle was built, and this, too, was soon | 
crowded with the eager thousands who flocked | 
to hear him. 

In 1873, and again in 1883, Mr. Moody, in | 
company with Ira D. Sankey, made a tour of | 
Great Britain, during which audiences of fifteen | 
and seventeen thousand people were addressed. | 
These, and successive evangelistic tours through 
the United States, created a spiritual awakening 
unparalleled in the religious history of the century, 
and made Mr. Moody’s name known all over the 
world. 

The secret of his power he himself explained 
to a friend in these words: “I have got only one 
talent. I have no education, but I love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and I want to do something for 
Him.” 

It was this love and this desire, glowing in 
every word and thrilling in every sentence, which 
touched even the most unresponsive of his hearers. 
In the fervor of his earnestness and singleness of 
purpose, criticisms of his homely speech and 
colloquial manner melted away; and his hearers 
left him quickened and uplifted. 
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Pensioning Employés. 

T the beginning of the year a novel pension 
system was put into effect by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. Nearly one 

thousand of the employés were retired from 
service. They had reached the age of seventy 
years, but instead of being turned adrift to make 
room for younger men, they were pensioned by 
the company. For the rest of their lives they 
will draw a fixed sum regularly from the com- 
pany’s treasury. 

The pensions are graded at the rate of one per 
cent. for each continuous year of service. A 
man who has been in the employ of the company 
for twenty years will receive twenty per cent. of 
the average salary paid him during the last ten 
years; a man who has been employed thirty 
years will receive thirty per cent., and so on. 
The system is to be continued, and as soon as 
an employé reaches the age of seventy, he will 
be retired on a pension. 

It is a familiar saying that “corporations have 
no souls.” Soul or no soul, this railway corpora- 








which gave them the sombre aspect from which 








tion has proved that it possesses good business 
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sagacity. All considerations of kindness and 
generosity aside, the new policy is likely to 
justify itself by the superior quality of service 
which the corporation will secure. 

The kind of work which a man does depends 
a good deal upon his sense of security or 
insecurity. If he feels that faithful service is 
appreciated, and that if accident or age disables 
him, he will not be cast aside like a piece of 
worn-out machinery, he will be worth more to 
his employer than if he were differently treated. 

Whether judged by the Golden Rule, or by tlie 
sordid standard of self-interest, the scheme 
adopted by this company has much to com- 
mend it. : 
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Advancing Wages in the Mills. 
N unmistakable sign of prosperity is the ten 
A per cent. advance of wages which went in\o 
effect in New England manufacturing 
cities and towns in December and at the begi:- 
ning of the present year. At least seventy 
thousand operatives are directly affected by this 
increase. 

This means the distribution of a vastly greater 
amount of money among the working people than 
has been the case for years, and consequently 
larger spendings and larger savings. It is excel- 
lent evidence of greater prosperity already arrived, 
and an earnest of still greater prosperity to come. 
For prosperity grows with prosperity ; the mills 
whose profits permit them to make this increase 
in their employés’ wages may, through easier 
times elsewhere, actually find their profits increas- 
ing as the result of their own increased expendi- 


ture. This seeming paradox is not so much of a’ 


mystery as it seems superficially, for it has been 
explained in the returns from business invest- 
ments many times. 

The increase is a cheerful sign for the new 
year. Generally the presidential year is a bad 
one for business, but the present bids fair to 
become a happy exception to the rule. 
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Feeding the Wolf. 
he stood on the kitchen shelf in the old 





farmhouse where I was born,” said a New 

York business man, “a stone wolf with a 
slot in its back. Into this slot went the savings of 
the family, cent by cent. Once a month my father 
unscrewed the wolf’s back and took out thie 
money. It all went to buy land to add to our farin. 
He had an ambition to be known as a large land- 
holder and everything was sacrificed to that. 

“The milk, the vegetables and the beef which 
the farm produced were sold, and we children 
were fed upon the refuse. We grew up pale, 
weak and sickly, and the money saved went into 
the wolf’s stomach. 

“My father had a good income, but my mother 
did all the work without help. At forty she was 
an old woman. Once or twice she asked for a 
week’s holiday, or a little trip to the city. Father 
would consent, and then he would convince her of 
the extravagance of the plan. She begged that 
we might be sent to college, but father talked so 
much about the expense that she dropped the 
matter. She used to long for a magazine or book 
to read; for a chance to hear music; for some 
escape from the deadly barrenness of our life ; but 
it was never given to her. The cost always had 
to be reckoned first, and the wolf got the money. 

“The home life, which might have been whole- 
some and attractive, was hard, greedy and cruel. 
My mother died, worn out with working to feed 
that hungry wolf. By and by a railroad was built 
which helped other parts of the country at the 
expense of our own neighborhood. The value of 
the farm decreased, and father was left with a lot 
of worthless land on his hands. We had sacrificed 
all that was best in life for it, and we got no 
return.” 

There are few American families in which petty 
avarice is a marked characteristic, but there are 
many in which thrift is misdirected, and what 
should be only a means is allowed to become an 
end. The frugality which looks toward a realiza- 
tion of nobler aims and the attainment of a broader 
and richer life is worth every effort and self- 
sacrifice; but the hoarding which starves body 
and soul merely to add acre to acre, or to pile one 
useless dollar upon another, is a pinnacle of folly 
to which no creature but man has ever risen. 


—_—_————__+0e————_—_—_ 


The Gift of Tongues. 


Te little fruit-stand on a Boston street 
corner was temporarily in charge of tlie 
wife of the Italian proprietor. She did not 
understand English, and she had difficulty in 
reckoning the change. The woman who was 
waiting for the three bananas she had bought 
tried to help her out with a suggestion in Italian. 

“ Ventisei” (twenty-six), said the customer. 

“Ah!” cried the saleswoman, ecstatically. 
“Parla Italiano?” ’ 

The customer admitted that she did speak 
Italian—a little, a very little. She had travelled 
in Italy last year. 

The Italian woman beamed brilliantly, and s:id 
she was from Florence herself. Had the signora 
visited beautiful Florence (“bella Firenze’’)? 

“Si, bella Firenze,” assented the signora, glil'!y; 
yes, she had visited Florence. “Oh, bella!” Sle 
wished to add more, but language deserted }ieT, 
until, with a sudden recollection of Italian su))eT- 
latives, she added, “Bellissima!” 

“Si, si, si, bellissima,” agreed the fruit wom), 
“é vero” (it is true). She discarded the first 
banana she had picked out and replaced it wit! 4 
better one. “Cara Firenze!” she sighed, remi)\\is 
cently. 

“ Carissima!” ventured the other, gallan\y; 
and the woman laughed with a flash of white 
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sth, and agreed that it was not merely dear, but 
aaa At my oe Se oe exchanged the 
second banana for ano’ > 
“The customer, snapping her purse on her change, 
tried to recall an appropriate valedictory sentence 
from her “Handbook of Italian Phrases,” but in 
vain. So she, too, sighed again reminiscently for 
fair Florence. By this time the last banana was 
exchanged for the finest on the bunch, the super- 
lative trio was handed her in a paper bag, and the 
two women parted with mutual affection and a 
farewell duet: 

“Bella Firenze!” 

“Ah, bella Firenze! on 


——_+0————- 


A VENERABLE TOWN. 

It is not an American city, whose inhabitants put 
on airs because it was founded two hundred and 
fifty years ago! but a really old Old-World town, 
ten times as aged. The city of Marseilles is about 
to celebrate the two thousand five hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation by colonists from 
Phocea. The exact date of the foundation of 
Marseilles can hardly be determined; but the 
Marscillaise cleverly make out a case in favor of 
the time about six hundred years before Christ. 

In celebrating its twenty-fifth centenary, Mar- 
seilles wished to entertain hospitably the mayor 
of the city of Phoewa, its mother city. That 
intention raised the question, What had become of 
Phocea? Inits day, the Ionian city of Phocza, in 
Asia Minor, was @ place of at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants. It was one of the 
most enterprising maritime cities of antiquity, 
and its ships led the way to the Adriatic, the 
Tyrrhenian and Iberian Seas. It planted the town 
of Massalia, which the Romans called Massilia, 
the Provengals Marsillo, and the French call it 
Marseille. 

The geographers agree that ancient Phocea 
is represented at the present day by the little 
Turkish town of Karadja-Fokia, or Nova Foggi, 
not far from Smyrna. The ancient city, like 
ancient Massalia, has handed down its name to 
the present day. 

So an invitation was sent to the principal local 
functionary at Karadja-Fokia to attend the cele- 
bration at Marseilles. But he was compelied to 
respond that Phocwa had so far fallen from its 
ancient wealth and splendor that it could not 
raise enough money to send its chief magistrate 
to France. 

The mayor of Athens and the syndic of Rome 
were also invited, and they have been able to 
accept. They will behold, in the swarming popu- 
lation of the third city of France, a people who 
still retain traces of the Ionian Hellenic blood 
which the founders of the city took in their veins 
from Phocea. 
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THE GUNNER’S WIFE. 

Among the traditions of the British navy, one 
centres about a woman. She was the wife of a 
gunner serving on board the flag-ship of Rodney, 
when that famous seaman attacked the French 
fleet off the island of Dominica. By collusion 
among the sailors, the woman was smuggled 
aboard before the fleet left England, and her 
presence was not discovered until the great battle 
was in progress. 

Rodney was on the quarter-deck, when, looking 


down, he saw, to his amazement, a woman aiding 


the service of a gun of the main battery. In the 
heat of the battle, the admiral overlooked this 
extraordinary breach of discipline, but when the 
fight was won, he summoned the woman to his 
presence. 

“What are you doing here?” he demanded, with 
sternness. 

“Fighting the French,” she answered, boldly. 
“My husband was wounded and dragged below. 
80 I took his place. Do you think I’m afraid of 
the French, just because I’m a woman?” 

The admiral’s discipline weakened for once. 
He reprimanded the woman, but his words were 
gentle. The gunner’s wife sailed on the ship which 
carried to England the news of Redney’s victory, 
and in her pocket were ten guineas from the 
admiral’s purse. 


~ 
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YES —WHAT? 


A good story is going the rounds at Harvard 
College, concerning a last year’s graduate; a 
dutiful son and an industrious student, yet withal 
a somewhat literal youth. At the beginning of his 
concluding year, his father, who was just setting 
out for Europe, said to him: 

“Now, Harry, you gét your degree, and I’ll send 
for you to come over and travel all summer.” 

Harry was delighted. “Father,” said he, “I 
will.” He studied faithfully all the college year, 
and in June went through, with flying colors. 
Then he cabled his father: 

“Yes.” 

But the father, alas! had forgotten his impulsive 
offer. He mused over the message, wondered, 
and then cabled back: 

“Yes, what?” 

The son was in turn perplexed, but being a 
well-trained lad, he did not remain long in the 
= and fired by duteous zeal, cabled back: 

es, sir.” 

letters of explanation followed, and he is now 

making the “grand tour.” 
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POINTING A SERMON. 


There have been many famous divines by the 
name of Cartwright, but none of them ever stirred 
more sinners to repentance than the Rev. Peter 
Cartwright, who rode the circuit in the Northwest 
-rase for many years. The first time his 
on took lim to Ohio the exhorter held a vast 
i P-meeting, and preached several times every 


— efleet of his sermons was evident to all, but 
ete Standard was too high to be easily 
Sfled. One afternoon, he fairly outdid himself 


| in eloquence. 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


His subject was the second coming 
of Christ. He pictured the world, running on in 
its iniquity till Gabriel should sound his trumpet 
and time should come to an end. He described 
the agony of the lost and the joy of the saved. As 
he spoke, his words grew in intensity and pathos, 
but just as he reached the climax, the loud blast 
of a trumpet rent the air. | 

Then there was a mighty sensation. Many fell 
upon their knees in terror, and began to repent | 
and pray. Men groaned and women screamed, | 
and the voice of the preacher was drowned in the 
uproar. 

Finally the terror began to subside, and then 
the preacher beckoned to a man high up in the 
boughs of a tree, who descended with a long tin 
horn in his hand. The congregation grew quiet, 
scarcely knowing what to think, but Cartwright, 
breaking forth in tones of fierce wrath, upbraided 
them. 

“Tf a man with a tin horn up a tree,” he cried in 
his stentorian voice, “can frighten you half out 
of your poor senses, how will you like it when 
Gabriel’s trump shall sound the knell of the world, 
and discover you in your sin?” 

The sermon produced a great effect, and when 
it was over hundreds came forward and publicly 
renounced their sins. 


ACCURATE. 


The memory of Theodore Parker is beloved as 
that of a good and wise man, but few of the present 
generation realize how highly he ranked as a 
scholar. In his pleasant volume, ‘““Contempora- 
ries,” Col. T. W. Higginson recalls an instance of 
Mr. Parker’s almost infallible knowledge: 


It happened to me many years ago to wish for 
fuller ormation in regard to the barbarous 
feudal codes of the middle ages. The common 
historians gave me no satisfactory information or 
references, and so I applied to the most scholarly 
lawyer wi my reach—a man who is now a 
leader in the United States Senate. 

He regretted his inability to give me any aid, but 
refe me to a friend eminent for legal learning. 
The friend, however, owned, with 

t he had paid no attention to that particular 
subject, and did not even know what books to 
refer to; but he would at least ascertain and let 
me know. I may add that, although he is now a 

tice = the Supreme Court, I never heard from 


again. 

Stimulated by ill success, I aimed higher, and 
struck at the supreme bench of Massachusetts, 
breaking in on mighty repose of his honor 
with the name of Charlemagne. ‘Charlemagne ?” 
responded my lord nego, rubbing his burly brow. 
“Charlemagne lived, I in the sixth century.” 
Dismayed, 1 retreated; but sure of one man to 
whom law meant also history and literature, I 
took re: with Charles Sumner. That accom- 
plished scholar, himself for once at fault, could 
= frankly advise me to apply to Theodore 

‘arker. 

I did so. “Go,” replied Parker, instantly, “to 
alcove twenty-four, shelf one hundred and teer 
of the college library at Cambridge, and you will 
find the information we need in a thick =. 
bound in vellum and lettered, ‘Potgiesser Con- 
ditione et Statu Servorum.’” 

I straightway sent for Potgiesser, and found my 
fortune made. | 





SOLVED. 


The “Spectator” of the Outlook says that “being | 
engaged” is an abnormal state which gets on the | 
nerves of everybody, the engaged couple included. 
Nobody knows how to manage them. They are 
difficult to adjust, from a social point of view, 
because they are neither the fish, flesh and fowl 
of unattached mortals, nor yet the good red herring 
of married folk. Perhaps only the entirely prac- 
tical person can treat the situation. 


A certain old gentleman was past master in 
dealing with the engaged. On one occasion, when 
he was acting as ector of a bank, the case of 
one of the employés was laid before the board 
with the advice that the board dispense with that 


employé’s services. 
= ?” asked the old gen- 


t’s wrong with 
tleman. “He has been with us some time, and he 
used to be satisfactory.” 

“T know it,” stated the complainant. “He can 
do perfectly satisfactory work, and that’s all the 
more reason why his present work is inexcusable. 
He’s been warned and warned repeatedly.” 

“What’s wrong with him?” repeated the old 


gentleman. 
“Everything half-done, scamped, no attention to 


an 

“1 didn’t ask what was wrong with his work. 
What’s wrong with him?” 

“With him? I’ve heard he is engaged to a girl | 
out of town. He’s spending his time and strength 
going back and fo I sup Nod 

” e the wise one, “‘l should advise | 
raising his salary to a point that will let him brin 
the young lady to this town. He’s been # } 
before, and it’s likely he’ll be good again, if we 
give him the chance.’ 

So no doubt the young man married. 
| 
1 





OLD-FASHIONED NOTIONS. 


Men who save a margin from a comfortable | 
income often look with amazement upon the | 
“thriftlessness” of the poor. This time-honored | 
point of view is happily illustrated by the journal 
of Mr. Samuel Breck, a gentleman of means and 
fashion, who made this entry in the year 1820: 


“Mrs. B. Gochesged a serventans te-dey for 
fibbing and mischief-making. She been for 
nearly three years in my ly. No sooner was 
she entitled to receive a few dollars than she 
squandered them in finery, bedecking herself in 
merino shawls, chip bonnets, and so forth, without 
laying up fifteen dollars, though she had received 
from one dollar and a half to one dollar and a 
quarter per week.” 

Mr. Breck did not believe in innovations. They 
have such a vulgarizing tendency! 

“Steam,” said he, “in many respects interferes 
with comfort in travelling, destroys every mee wd 
distinction in society, and overturns by its whirl- 
igig powec the once rational, gentlemanly and 
safe mode of getting along on a journey. Talk | 
of /adies on board a steamboat or in a railroad | 
car! There are none. To restore herself to her | 
caste, let a lady move in select company at five | 
miles an hour, and take her meals in comfort at a 
good inn, where she may dine decently.” 


¥e 








“Ir looks to me as if the horseless ca 
were here the farmer. “It 
ibed down from 
“There’s a leak 
in the gasoline storage tank.” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | 


frice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Ade. | 
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The in Business life is everything. Begin as a 

tel hh operator. It is a pleasant and 
Start oe table trade which is easily and quickly 

earned and becomes a proppine-stone to 

greater things. Nine-tenths of the Presidents, Mana- 
gers and Superintendents of American railways com- 
menced as Telegraph Operators. 

For 28 years we have been teaching Telegraphy and | 
placing our graduates in the railway service. 

Write for our Illustrated yy It explains our 
ways of helpimg Students to defray the expense of 
attending our School. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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’ Ornamental Trees, Plants & Vines, ‘ 
&4 new cuts; also our fruit catalogue, mailed free, P 
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aim PIANOS 


——/ Easy Payments. 


There’s no one in this 
country so far away that 
he cannot obtain an 
Ivers & Pond Piano on easy payments; and 
if no dealer sells them, we will send a piano on 
approval, and pay railway freights both ways if 
unsatisfactory. We will send our catalogue, 

rices and full information about our Easy 


yment Plan upon application. 
Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


115 Boylston Street, Boston. 
““CAMMEYER ” Stamped on a Shoo 


MEANS STANDARD OF MERIT. 

Tootsy Wootsys for Children. 

The children’s, the infants’, the 
babies’ toes, how much they need 
proper, comfortable shoes! 

In our y Shoes see how their 
little toes rest naturally and com- 
ae A They can move and 

wiggle be freely — all 














chafing or pain of ony 
5 is not al- 
ways colic nor prick- 


at cause 
the babies to cry. It 
is often the pinch- 
ing shoe. Come or 
send to us for proper 
footwear for the lit- 
tle ones—it will cost 


ier, and you will be happier. | 
Infant’s Tan and Black Kid Button, $1 15 
French Toe, No Heel, Sizes 2 to 6, — 
Child’s Tan and Black Kid, Button and 1.50. 
Lace, French Toe, Wedge Heel, Sizes 4to8, ” 
We have all kinds, all styles and all colors af Babies’ Shoes 
and Slippers—any and everything desired we are sure to 
have it, and our prices are below all other dealers. 
Iilustrated Catalogue Mailed Free on Application. 
ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, 6th Ave., Cor. 20th St., NEW YORK. 
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N many makes of silver- 

ware beauty of design is 

sacrificed in securing good 
wearing qualities. Such goods 
wear well, but you cannot 
take pride in them; they’re 
so severely plain. 

In other makes, quality is 
deficient while design is pleas- 
ing. Such goods sell on their 
good looks, but they lack 
endurance, 


The “1835 
R. Wallace” 


Silverware com- 
bines beauty of 
design and excel- 
lence of quality to a 

degree not found in 
any other make. 

What could be more 
dignified and beautiful 

and yet possess such a 
touch of daintiness as 
does our new Stuart 

Pattern shown here? 

While underneath the 

pattern there’s the 

“R, Wallace” quality 
that ensures the most en- 
during table silverware 
in the world. 

Would you like some 
inside information 
about silverware ? Like 
to know about thequal- 
ity of silver used and 
how much? Inter- 
ested to know about 
the metal under 
the silverplate ? 
We'll send you a 

book, free, tellin 
all about it, wit 
half-tone  illus- 
trations of our 
** ASTORIA,” 
** JOAN," 
‘*VIRGINIA”’ 
patterns, Youcan 
alwaystellour sil- 
verware our 
Trade-Mark, 
“1835 R. Wallace” 


R. Wallace & Sons 
Mig. G., 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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HEAR IT SNAP! 


us 


Ball_2_Socket 


Garment Fastener. 


Every one who has ever used the genuine Ball 
and Socket Fasteners knows how much better they 
are than hooks and eyes or buttons and buttonholes. 

You can always tell the genuine by the trade- 


mark — HEAR IT SNAP! — printed in a diamond- 
shaped design, as shown below on every card of 






The great success of the genuine Ball and 
Socket Fastener has caused it to be widely imitated, 
and some of these imitations are so cleverly "made 
that they look almost exactly like the genuine—the 
chief difference being that they do not hold, while 
the genuine holds securely and pleases everybody. 


Many people have been deceived 


\ into buying these imitations, which lack the kink 
\ that does the business, and when they found they 
didn’t work, they condemned all snap garment 
Your only safety is in demanding the 


“HEAR IT SNAP” 


kind. This is the genuine, and the only kind that 
holds. This phrase— HEAR IT SNAP! — is copy- 
righted, and cannot be used on spurious goods. 
Decline any so-called ‘‘ Ball and Socket’’ fasteners 
that do not have this phrase — our trade-mark — on 


If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, decline the good-for- 
nothing ones and i i 
will send you samples of the real thing and tell you 
where you can get them. 


THE BALL AND SOCKET FASTENER CO., 
PORTER BROS. & CO., Sole Selling Agents, 68 Essex St., BOSTON, MASS. 
78-80 Worth St., NEW YORK. 
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ERY weak — re wan, in his castle by | 
he 


Was the Kine of Tara lying ; 
And his henchmen came to gaze sadly on 
their chieftain’s face, 
For the Irish king was dying. 


“Do not bury me,” he said, “where of old we laid 
our dead, 
For they worshipped not my God. 
Let me lie at Ros-na-righ with my face turned 
easterly, | 
All alone beneath the sod. 
“For the kings who went before only idols did | 
ad 


ore, 
And my God they never knew ; 
So I counsel ye,” he said, “that my body must be 
laid 
In a Christian grave by you.” 


Then he turned his face away, as the first faint | 
dawn of day 
Cast a light across the sea. 
So the King of Tara died, and they mourned him | 
far and wide, 
For they loved him tenderly. 


Then his men to council came, and they said, ‘We 
would cast shame 
On our chieftain’s memory 
Should we lay our royal dead where no monarch 
has been laid, 
Far away at Ros-na-righ.” 


Then in all his royal state he was carried through 
the gate, 





| jeisure time to preaching to his fellow - slaves. 
|The governor sent the letter to the King of 





And with chant and funeral song 

Did his henchmen follow near, fitly armed with 
pike and spear, 

As they bore the king along. | 


Oh, in very brave array did the old king go that | 
a 


But the journey was in vain; 
For the river rose in flood that no bridge had e’er 
withstood, 
So they bore him home again. 


Thrice in all they sallied out, but were ever put to 
rout 
By the river in its might; 
For the stormy waves dashed high, aad they 
could not come anigh, 
But were ever put to flight. 


Then did Cormac’s men repent, and they said the 
testament 
Of a king must be obeyed ; 
Even if the river fell, he would never slumber well 
If his bones at Brugh were laid. 


So with reverent step and slow down the mountain 
they go, 
As the sun sank in the west; 
And a lonely grave they made in a stalwart oak- 
tree’s shade,— 
There they left him to his rest. 


Still the river flows along with its pleasant 
murmurous song, 
Still the wondrous pagan mound, 
Where the ancient monarchs lie in a goodly 
company, 
On its banks at Brugh is found. 


But upon the other side, careless now whate’er 


e, 
With his face turned easterly, 
Cormac hath his will at last, and though centuries 
have passed, 
Still he sleeps at Ros-na-righ. 
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Would Become a Slave. 


ANY men in this country have) 
sacrificed property, happiness, 
and even life itself in the struggle 
to make themselves or others 
freemen; but we know of but 
one man who, from the highest 

motives, ever sought to become a slave. 

Abraham Bininger, a Swiss boy from Zurich, 
came with his parents to this country on the 
game brig that brought John Wesley. The 
father and mother of the lad both died on | 
the voyage and were buried at sea, and he 
stepped alone from the gangway on to a strange |e 
continent, where there was not a single familiar 
face. 

This solitude of his childhood drove him closer 
to the friend in whom religion had early taught 
him to trust. 

The orphaned condition of the gentle boy must 
have appealed strongly to the sympathy of Mr. 
Wesley, and it was probably the great preacher 





himself who took him from the ship to the| bad 


Methodist orphan school in Georgia, where he 
was educated. 

In his youth Bininger gave proof of singularly 
devout and tender feeling, and this character was 
intensified with added years. When he had 
grown to manhood, he asked to be sent to tell the 
story of the Cross to the negroes of the island of | trac 
St. Thomas, having heard of their great misery 
and degradation. 

When he arrived at the island, he learned that 
it was against the law for any person but a slave 
to preach to the slaves. It was the policy of the 
planters to keep the blacks in ignorance and 
superstition. 

Shortly after this the governor of St. Thomas 
received a letter signed Abraham Bininger, in 
which the writer begged urgently to become a | 
slave for the rest of his life, promising to serve as | 
a slave faithfully, provided he could give his ; 





| were it not related on the best of authority. The 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Denmark, who was so touched by it that he sent 
an edict empowering Abraham Bininger to tell 
the story of the Messiah when and where he 
chose—to black or white, bond or free. 

It is an easy, comfortable thing now to profess 
Christianity. There was a time when it brought | tha 
persecution and contempt. The Christian then 
had a reward for his self-sacrifice which we have 
| lost in our easy religious lives. Following the 
Divine Master in flowery paths is not a final 
| proof of Christian worth. Thomas & Kempis 


felt this and prayed that he might be counted | on the road. 


worthy to suffer something for Him—and sacri- 
fices may be made upon home altars as truly as 
under persecution and in the flames and agonies 


of the stake. 
10 


Examining the Teacher. 
T resolution with which suffering and want 





were borne by families of the Confederacy | 

which had lost their all in the Civil War, is a | 
proud memory for the South and for the nation. | 
Before amnesty was extended to all Confederate | 
leaders, their position was pitiable. With other 
distinguished soldiers, General Pickett fled to 
Canada, whither he was followed by his young 
wife. There they assumed the name of Edwards. 
| They were safe, but without money. Mrs. Pickett 
was as determined as her husband, and casting 
about for work to do, she answered an advertise- 
ment for a teacher. The sequel is told in her late 
volume, “Pickett and His Men.” 

I was shown into the primmest of parlors. The | 
tall, angular proprietress met me with a “Well- 
what-can-I-do-for-you?” expression. I felt all | 

my courage going. 
any I see the professor?” I asked. 
“The advertisement was for a teacher, not for a 
ag ” she replied. 





rfectly aware of that,” I answered. 
a moe uizzical expression bunched up the | 
corners of her mouth. She left the room, and | 


aon ng 
re ou good 
reeitation-rooma?” 5 she sai 
I saw as soon as I entered that a description 
of me had preceded ay mnt, and not a very | 
flattering one, othe Judged from the faces of | 
the professor and the —. 
class consisted of fourteen young ladies, all | 
of them aj Lge me older than I was. The pro-" 


ra to come up to the | 


fessor had a pleasant, round, smooth face. | 
“And Ps Be have really come to apply for the | 
a ked. | 


“T have, sir.” | 

The ox; pression on Miss paotntesbie iace, the 
jae og suppressed titter g the pupils 

s expression called “forth, were not 

calculated to lessen my embarra: 

“Have Ry! had any Sxperience in te teaching ad 

“No, *. I said. 

“May I ask where 





‘ou were educated ?” 


“At e. Then went to Lynchburg College, 
where I was — 
“Ts that in England ? 


“Oh no, sir,” said I, astonished at his ignorance ; 
and then, recollecting —— just ye I was —- 
to inform him tha burg was the 
in ms Repgiation in Virg nia, was on the south bank 

red and sixteen miles 
fon the comes the state and within view of 
the Blue Ridge a and the Peaks of Otter, 
1 stopped short, — at m ole om he oye 

“And so you_were graduated Do you 
remember how sar commences?” 

“Yes, sir. Gallia est omnis divisa in partes eo = 

He gave me several sentences to translate, a 
some selections from Catullus and Tibullus. ‘By 
this time the am were | were i and Miss McIn- 
tosh’s expression was chan 

He asked me to write et parse a sentence, 
which I did saying, sotto voce, as he took the chalk 
from me, “That was a catch que sad 

tin: 


Without noticing my aside, he wrote in 
mao of nited States said, ‘Nobody 
s hu " 


spore of translating, I looked up at him and 


“But, oh, sir, somebody was hurt!” 

Quickly he cleared the. board, wiped his hands, 
turned his face toward me, and ‘offerin ng his hand 
said, not to my surprise, for I have faith in prayer, 
but Tather to that of Miss McIntosh and the young 


oo will en you, Mrs. Edwards, and will be 


for yo 
responsible for you.” 
first month’s sala: a Ln al, and ont pay- 
our 


ment on an ee for 
Father and angels knee —s joy fl m 
heart that with my work | could give Samet 





Policemen in Petticoats. 


MONG the more progressive nations of the 
A world, there are now few fields of work 
which have not been entered more or less 

by women, but in most countries the police force 
is still made up of men alone. In certain remote 
parts of Russia, however, women have frequently 
acted as the servants of criminal law, and their 
“success in the performance of their duties is illus- 
| trated by an instance that would seem incredible 


governor of the Russian province of Archangel 
gives this account of feminine capacity as he 
himself witnessed it: 


One curious little Le pry greatly amused us, 
although we were care " at the time to maintain 
a becoming gravity. peasant was P| 
along the road, an led behind, with a meta 
of office’on her breast, walked a feeble- 
looking woman. To meet anything human in the 
depths of these distant forests was in itself a 
= rise. We asked who, whither and why. 

It turned out that the old woman, in performance 
of her duty as village constable, was conductin 
- great, strong convict peasant to the jail a 

Mezen. She had to hand him over at the nearest 
police station, which was one hundred and sixty 
miles away. ‘There she was, ploddin en | 
along with her prisoner over well-nigh impassa 

$ of deserted forests and mountains. 

"he remote districts of Archangel, where the 
men are all engaged the summer long in distant 
avocations, it is impossible to confine the village 
officials to their posts, except pormaee the ~ 4 
of the parish, wie | is paid for his services. ha. 
thus, from time immemorial, been the Re) for 
the women of the village to act for their absent 
husbands or brothers. It is bare — to add 
oat they perform their duties conscientiously and 





.; as that I was the governor, by | = police 
constable begged me to release her from the duty 
| of et r prisoner farther. 

“As you know,” she added, “he can just as well 
ona a way by himse 

even asked him to take the warrant 
ur report himself to the proper authorities; but 





| Then put to nobler use the hand that mars; 


| Should be sharp of wit and quick of foot, they 


| most boys. 


COMPANION. 


he would not eoneeml, saying that a prisoner was 


not supposed to go by himself, but must be 
accom Aft bya 4g ant te 

aga e | 
wee not not serious, 1 ve he warrant to oe 


continue his h to Mezen alone = 
duly deliver himself to the p> police authorities there, 


ut dawdling on road. 
“Yes, sir,” he replied, “1I’ll hurry on as quick as 
ytd M can. It won’t suit me 4o loiter. I umbly 


‘ou. But how could a nw] move along at 

all wi a woman as a conducto 

Subsequently I learned at _ tal that he did | 
indeed tramp the whole distance alone, and at_ 

once reported himself at the pp station, duly | | 
delivering his warrant of arres 

“And where’s i ,prisoner 2” he was asked. 

“TI myself am he,” was the reply; and then he 
related to the amazed officer how he had met me 








Give love for love, the gift’s in thy control ; 
Thy riches share as well as share thy crust; 
In this full world, where each man has a soul, 
Thy brother’s keeper should respect his trust. 


Come not between when suns are pleased to 
shine ; 
Thou canst not make a common thing of stars, 
Nor play with love and keep it still divine! 
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The London Boy Messenger. 


FEW months ago The Companion told the 
A story of a messenger boy in London who 
showed so much intelligence and alertness 
in the errands given to him to do in that city that 
he was chosen to carry a message from England 
hee 2 United States, and to bring back the answer. 
e lad—he was only thirteen years old—won 
& pase and esteem of every one whom he met 
on his long, rapid journey, and crowds of Ameri- 
can messenger boys surrounded him in every city 
| through which he passed, interested in the trust 
placed in him, and in the notoriety it gave him. 
| They were puzzled by the simplicity of the boy; 
by his courtesy, even by the clean, soldierly little 
figure in its trim uniform. That a messenger boy 


knew; but perhaps it had not occurred to them 
that he should be neat in dress, sincere in speech, 
and as gentle in manner as any officer in the 
country’s service. 

When Jaggers returned to London, he received 
an ovation which would have turned ‘the heads of 
The queen herself, who is quick to 
recognize merit in sa her subjects, ina r little 
nea ged lad oe | = a victorious general, sent for 
him and praised hi: 





“T just tried to do m ” he said, lexed 
by by tite pa mayer sive hime has poaced my | 
r very mu 
In at least one + city which he satis, | 
the messenger boys have = a league for | 
self- improvement. ” They to kee’ e thelr | 
hands on, and tate their clothes ne: 


faces pat; = 
be quick, truthtal an courteous. A picture of 
Jaggers in his uniform in their roo: 

lad who, to * lease | mother,” tried to be | 
alert and polite errands in London, | 
little guessed how far the I le candle which he 





ligh would shed its beams. 





Caught by the Camera. 


IOGRAPH machines were busy during the 

B Dewey celebration in New York, and 

many unconscious persons had their pict- . 

ures taken. Now that the pictures are being 

exhibited, faces are sometimes recognized with 

mixed emotions. One such case is related by the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Among the treasures Cie lean by a a 
man in the Crescent a series show RY 
crowd of s' ow ay sur; rin along lower F 
Avenue. figures in the foreground include a 
chubby 5 man in a Scotch cap, holding a box 
camera in both hands and evidently taking snap | 
shots at the —¥ 

He appears at the lower right-hand corner of | 
the scene, crosses rapidly toward the left, one | 
gH before the film en 8, turns his face so that he | 
Ly fl directly at the people in the theatre, 


ie individual was immediately recognized as 

ax ung man whose abrupt departure from New 
Orleans not long ago was the cause of great grief 
amon, —— creditors and ——e in 
friends. veloped 1 as a newspaper correspond- 
ent, Toa, deve loped a good deal of talentas an all- 
roun 

When his. ‘counterfeit Le nape te flashed into 
motion on the a screen a em gon went 
wp from victims in several parts of the theatre. 

ost coon grieved of all who saw the first exhi- 
bition in New Orleans was a man himself in the 
photographic line. 

He not only recognized the chubby young —s 
but he recognized the camera in the young ma S| 
hand as one stolen from him met before the youth 
so hastily started for the North. 








O’Connell’s Courage. 


ANIEL O'CONNELL, the famoys Irish | 
D agitator and orator, had a contempt for | 
physical danger. Ona certain occasion, as | 

his only surviving son has recently narrated in | 
Temple Bar, a meeting had been convened, and | 
a large crowd assembled in a room on the first 
floor of a building in a small city in Ireland. 


O’Connell was about to address the people when | 
a gentleman pa ale with fear, made his way to Se} 
platform and hoarsely whispe red: 

“Liberator, the floor is giving way! The beam 
that shore it up are = ing, and we shall all fall | 
through in a few minutes 

“Keep silent,” said O'Connell ; then, raising his | 
voice, he addre assemb 

“T find that the room is too smail to contain the 
number who desire to come in, so hou aes leave od 
and hold the meeting outside the bi 

At this a few rose and went out, Dut tine inajority | 
retained their seats. Then O’Connell said 

“I will tell you the tryth; you are Irishmen, ¢ 
therefore brave men. The floor is giving way and | 
we must leave this room at once. ere is a} 
ponte os and a rush to the door, we shall all be precip- 

into the room below, but if you obey my 
orders we shall be saved. Let the twelve men 
nearest the door fi? pend out, then the next 
l all have gone. I shall be the | 


His testrestions were obeyed to the letter, and | 
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he waited, patient and calm, till all had gone 





in safety. Then he walked lots ACTOSS the 
cennere. cracking floor, reac 

as the shattered beams gy w 8, by 
the force of his strong wi ray, And pon Par was 
averted. 
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The Wrong Time. 
[_) ‘wien res is a dangerous resource, eyep 





when resorted to with what seem to be 

innocent intentions. Sir W. H. Preece, on 
the occasion of the Chamber of Commerce banquet 
at Southampton in the spring of last year, told ap 
amusing story of how he unwittingly deceived 
an audience in thattown. It was in Southampton, 
he said, that he made practically his first publie 
appearance. He did not mind confessing that his 
lecture was a failure. It was delivered in the 
year 1856, shortly atter the first cables were laid 
to the Continent. 


The lecturer was very anxious that his friends 
in Southampton should observe the accurate work. 
ing of the submarine cable; so a connection was 
made with don, and in ‘London the secre tary 
a the telegraph company undertook to see that 

roper connections were carried through trom 
se, iampton to the Continent. 

Mr. Preece then began talking to his audience 
about the difference of time in different places, 
and explained that it was due to the difference in 
longitude. Before the lecture was finished he 
telegraphed to The Ha ague; to ore, Berlin, 
Dresden and Vienna. en he got to Vienna a 
a re eman in the audience, ; having i his mind 

formation already given about differences of 

time, said, “Perhaps e lecturer will ask what 
time it is in Vienna.” 

That question was the lecturer’s undoing. It 
happened to be just nine o’clock in Southampton. 
He asked the question, and the answer came back 
eight-twenty. 

‘That is a lie!” said the gentleman. “The 
lecturer is an impostor!” 

Sorrowfully the lecturer wee oan ed to admit 
that the answer wag not co’ €@ was very 
nervous and much vexed. ore was clearly a mis- 
take, for as Vienna is east of Southampton it 
would of course be later at Vienna than at South. 
am 

r. Preece asked a what was the matter, 
and then learned that he —_ in very truth an 
innocent impostor, that a piece of deception had 
been ractioed, with ® -¥ of intentions, but 
not with the best of resu 

His friend the Fd: r told him that the cable 
to the Continent was broken, and that rather than 
disappoint the audience he’ had personated the 
different places. He remembered that the differ. 

ence between Southampton and Vienna was forty 
minutes, but instead utting the -~ be _—— 
on he took them off. r. Preece 

lectured many times since, hut he had on 3. : 


| peated that experience. 
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‘* Indefinite Perfectibility.’ 


NE who took part in the Civil War and had 
somewhat to do with the “contrabands” 
of that period, has a good story to tell of 

one of these. “Jim” was what used to be called 
an “intelligent contraband.” In three weeks he 
| learned to read and write a little, and had earned 
a real silver watch which was the joy of his life. 


I was he mys to sit of a. in ay Office, in a 
chair, while — on a low stool, fed the fire with 
enormous lo And by their light he was cer- 
tainly a ec a icture as he narrated, for my 
peccuee, the drollest and quaintest stories from 

slave life. I was ay 4 anxious to verify the 
opinion, then so stoutly denied, that the blacks, 
free, would work. The statements regarding the 
| cotton m, eli yt since answered that question. 
impartial, was very useful to 
un this ag One evening, by way of joke, I 
sa 
8, what is your opinion of the indefinite 
per of the colored race?” 
at?—'def’nit’ pertectibility — dunno, 


massa.” 
“Well, do you think they’ll go on improving and 
forever better, ont | growing smarter all the time, 
we and eve 


tr 





fecubilit 
“What 


Well, massa, “tat ° nds—’pends a good deal 
on the culled folks emselves. Some will at’ 
some won’t; but it can’t be ’spected, of course, 
dat dey’ll all —i. to write their names an’ git 


watches.” 


* 
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Graceful Retreat. 


CROWD had gathered in the street, around 
A a balky horse that was throwing his head 

up and down and declaring in well-under- 
stood horse-pantomime that he would stay there in 
spite of everything until he got ready to move 
on. Several persons, as is usual in such cases, 
had tried their persuasive powers on the animal. 
to no purpose. 


A newcomer ~~ out of the crowd, went 
confidently up to the horse, and began the cus- 
tomary performances. He pretended to adjust 
| the harness, loosened the throat-latch, patted the 
| animal on the ge 4S and gave a gentle pull on the 
halter. = the so ftly spoken admonition, “Come 
, old fellow 

e horse merely shook his head up and down, 
as The bos and refused to budge. 

The crowd began to laugh and jeer, whereupot 
the baffied philanthropist cast about for a wa) 
out of the situation. 

the side of the wagon he noticed the painted 
inscription, “Blank Dash, Beer-Bottlers.” 
ot * he said, turning to the spectators. 


pointing to the sign, “I think I recognize this 
bores as one that used to haula milk-wagon in my 
art of town. No wonder he balks now. I don’! 


lame him!’ 
Then he raised his hat to the animal, bowed and 
retired, amid the applause of the crow ‘a. 


ee 


It Was Hot Enough. 


ISTAKES will happen, at the table a well 
as elsewhere. Happily some of then are 
laughable rather than serious. 


A Mississippi farmer, while in Memphis rec :'ntly. 
cuterod a café and ordered a sirloin stea<. A 
bottle of Tabasco sauce was on the table, an | mis 
taking | id for catsup, he cqueed it quite lavis! ly 00 
e steak and settled Fn gyda enjoy the mea. 
ar cut off a big pie sopped it around in the 
Tabasco and put {tinto his month. ‘Then he ga 
| to feel ~* if his tongue were on fire. He t 
| and turned, and soon had the eyes of every : 
| the dining hall fastened on him 
The more he twisted his face, the hott«; the 
He could stand it 0° 
burning bite, threv. it 00 





ne ii 


steak in his mouth the 
| longer, and removing 
floor and exclaimed 
“Now, confound you, blaze!” 
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Winter Playmates. 


“Tell me, little snowbirds 

In the leafless trees, 

Don’t you fear, these stormy days, 
You will surely freeze ? 

Don’t the cold winds ruffle 
Downy coats and hoods ? 

Aren’t you lonely and afraid 
In the winter woods ?” 


“Lonely? When the snowflakes, 
Merry little things, 
Fly about with us like birds 
On their silver wings ? 
How can we be lonely,” i 
- Sang the chickadees, 
“In the lovely winter woods, 
With such mates as these ? 


“Why should we the cold winds fear, 
Though their breath is sharp ? 
Pleasant tunes they play for us 
On the pine-tree’s harp. 
Spite of frosty weather 
And the leafless boughs, 
Giadder days we spend than you 
In your sultry house. 


“Ah, my little lady, 
If you only knew 
What delightful sport is here, 
You would come out, too. 
Where’s a playhouse fine as ours ? 
Who so blithe as we ? 
Come into the winter woods, 
Come with us and see.” 
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Crowning a Snow-Queen. 


It all began because five-year-old Gracie 
had just found out what a May-queen is. 
She was the pet of the house, and Sister 
Jeanie, who was eleven, said, after she 
had told Gracie all about it, “You shall be 
our May-queen next spring, darling.” 

“I want to be May-queen now!” said 
Gracie. ‘‘I want to see how it feels; and 
I want a crown.” 

“Why, Gracie,” said Jeanie, “‘you can’t, 
for there are no flowers. A May-queen 
must have a crown of flowers, and it’s all 
snow outside. The flowers are covered 
up.’ 
“IT want to be May-queen!” insisted 
Gracie. “I want to dreadfully, Jeanie!” 

That afternoon, as they were taking a 
walk, she suddenly shouted, ‘ There’s 
flowers! ’’ pointing to some brilliant holly 
berries. ‘Now I can be May-queen right 
away, can’t 1?” 

When they got home, Jeanie told mamma 
all about the queer notion that little sister 
had got into her head. 

“Why, let her be a snow-queen, then,’’ 
said mamma, brightly. “We'll turn the 
little party I was going to let you have 
next week into a sort of May-queen—I 
mean snow - queen — frolic; and crown 
Gracie with holly, if it’s a bright day.” 

“°Twould be very queer, wouldn’t 
it?” asked Jeanie, slowly. 

“It would be quite unusual; but it’s 
nice to be the inventor of something new, 
isn’t it? We can call it a snow party, 
and although part of the time you must 


’ 


it’s bright.” 
* Let’s roll a great big snowball for her throne!”’ 


| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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mittened fist. Then Paul put a holly crown on, | 
while repeating the follow!ag lines that mamma 
had written. It may be said in passing that 
mamma was not used to writing verses, but 
these pleased the children greatly: 
“Queen of the May is all very nice, 
But you shall be queen of the snow and ice ; 
Snow for your throne and a holly crown, 
And subjects awaiting your smile or frown. 
Numberless smiles, and frowns but a few, 
Will show our queen to be wise and true; 
For she knows that the best of all fine arts 
Is to reign as a queen of loving hearts.” 


Brother Paul and his chum, Dick White, stood 
on either side of the snowball throne, with tall 
poles in their hands. They were the queen’s 
heralds. And the rest of the children came up 
to greet the snow-queen, with bows and shouts 


,and wavings of handkerchiefs; and Tip, the 


terrier, stood up on his hind legs, he was so 


| excited. 


| whitest part of it, and 


| ‘| a NYG 


be indoors, you can all play out for an hour if | plenty of sugar—being the coldest and snowiest 


It was all over with in a few minutes, for a 
snow throne is a cool place to sit. 
Then the snow-queen and her sub- 
jects went in to a snow-white table 
trimmed with evergreen and spark- 
ling with diamond dust. 
And the supper was 
white, too, some of it; 
baskets of pop-corn and 
frosted cakes being the 


= orange “‘sherbet’’— 


made by squeezing 
orange juice into 
tumblers of clean | 
snow, and stirring 
it well together with 


| part of it. 


After supper each child wgs asked to catch a 


cried Paul, suddenly. He had not said a word | cotton-wool snowball, in which was a pretty little 
before about the party, thinking, no doubt, that | souvenir of the snow-queen’s reign. 


it was a girls’ affair more than a boys’. Parties 
usually are, 

“Ugh! how cold it would be to sit on!” said | 
mamma, with a shiver. 


It was a tired and sleepy little queen that took | 


| off her holly crown at bedtime. 


“I know it’s a great deal nicer to be a snow- 


| queen than a May-queen, mamma,” she said, 


“Oh yes, please let us! We'll put the fur rug | drowsily. 


over it, and a woollen rug under that, and she | 


“Yes, darling, but remember that the best of 


needn't sit there long, anyhow,” pleaded Jeanie. all is to be the queen of loving hearts,” said 
Well, dears, if it’s a bright day, and you are| mamma. Aynie WiLLis McCULLOveR. 


all perfectly well,” said mamma. 

It was a bright day, and they were all well | 

and blooming. When their little guests had 
arrived, they played indoor games for an hour, 
and then were asked to put on their wraps for | 
an outdoor frolie. 
It was nothing but fun, with so many willing 
hands, to roll a great snowball. By mamma’s 
direction they ended it under an evergreen-tree, 
whose bending branches were heavy with ice 
and frost-trimmings. This made a beautiful 
‘anopy over the snowball throne. 

When all was ready, Gracie, in her white coat 
and hood, mittens and leggings, was lifted up on 
her throne, holding a sceptre—a cane covered 
with gilt paper—very tightly in her white 
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A Little Knight. 


Not to look at. No. He looked rather funny 


. as he laboriously climbed the car steps, for his 


legs were very short, and he could gé& no help 
from his hands, for one carried his dinner-bucket 
and the other held something squeezed up tight. | 
But the conductor knew him well, and helped 
him up, and he appeared in the doorway smiling 
broadly at the passengers, who all smiled back 
into the round, freckled face with such a mere 
button of a nose that it looked as if it had been 
pounded in. : 
A little friend of his, who had evidently been 
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crying, was sitting in the other end of the car, 
and the little knight made his way up to where 
she was sitting. “Hullo, Jenny!” he said in his 
cheerful voice. 

“Q John,” said Jenny, with a little catch in 
her voice, “I’ve lost my dime! I think down 
here on the floor, and now I can’t go to the 
show. I’ve looked and looked for it.’’ 

“Can’t you get another?’ asked John, anx- 
iously, looking sharply at the floor. 

“No. We are such a big family, you see, 
and I am in the middle of it; and people in the 
middle of families, I don’t think, ever get any 
extras. They always take what’s left.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that,’’ said John. ‘I’m in 
the middle, too, and things are always too big or 
too little for me. I got my dime running an 
errand for grandma,” he added, opening his 
squeezed-up hand and showing the moist bit 
of silver, which meant so much to him. “I say, 
Jenny,’’ he added, heroically, “you take mine. 
Girls care more about things than—than—boys.”’ 













But Jenny was proof against this temptation. 
She shut hergyes, and shook her head hard. 
“No, indeed, I won’t take yours,” she said, 
firmly. “I guess I know about boys and shows. 


_ I’ve saved this dime for the longest time, and I 


was so glad when the man said the school children 
could come for ten cents. Just suppose he’d 
said fifteen! But now —” 

The tears were coming again, and 
dropped down to look for the coin. 

He hunted for some minutes and a sharp-eyed 
woman saw him drop his dime down in the 
straw, then pick it up. Then he rose up. “Here 
you are, Jenny!’’ he said. 

“O John, thank you, thank you!” cried Jenny, 
beaming. “I never can find things.’’ 

When they got off at the schoolhouse the sharp- 
eyed woman got off, too. 

And that may have explained the fact that 
John’s teacher at recess handed him a square 
envelope. In it was a ticket to the show, a 
bright silver dime, and a tiny slip of paper on 
which was written, “For the good knight, John.” 
John did not understand that very well; the only 
knight he knew much about was a disagreeable 
time of day connected with bedtime. But he 
understood the dime and ticket very well, and 
he beamed like a small freckled sun; as you do 
when you are young and in the middle of a 
family and delightful things happen. 

L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


John 
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A MOTHER teaching her child to tell time | 


explained, one I stands for one, two I’s for two, 
three I’s for three, and so on, and then asked, 
“What time is it now, darling?” “The big 
hand is at one I and the little hand at cross I’s!’’ 
exclaimed the little one. 






| 8. Cowslip. 














Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
ANAGRAMS. 


(All the blanks are filled with the same words 
transposed.) 


How beautiful is the spring! One can almost 
see the sap rise in the plants on a day like this. 
The bee, where the flowers honey all day. 
The tree in the fall, loaded with not so 
pretty asnow. Yes, —, — will soon be in blossom. 

— early every morning to work in his 
garden. He — to the — of the other gar- 
deners, when the county fair opens. No, 


not —, — — of business will prevent my 
going. 
2. 
NOVEL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Find the right letters and read down to 
spell the names of two noted men born 
anuary 22d. 
Concealed Crosswords. 
The hardware merchant told us tales 
Ot how an Arab bit his nails. 


And while he used a Sanskrit noun 
With sundry adverbs upside down, 


He filled his tool-chest with a flute 
A hammer, cymbals, and some fruit. 
“For,” said the Arab, “if 1 seek 
To grasp odlogy this week, 
“Vl soar in song nor waste my words 
Till | can name a hundred birds.” 


3. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first will solace a weary hour, 
A source of knowledge, and knowledge is 
power. 
My second by sinuous ways is known, 
For commercial uses is frequently grown. 
My whole, though unpopular, oiten is wise, 
His attainments sometimes occasion sur- 
prise. 
Il. 
As down a woodland path we roved, 
One sighed and said, “Two dear ! 
I love the whole, yet they have moved 
To southern climes, I fear!” 


“Oh, never mind the whole!” I cried. 
“Why murmur thus at fate?” 
Then quickly to the three we hied, 

Lest we should be too late. 


Iil. 
The introductory act of man 
My first has been, since time began. 
Fraternal love my second claims 
And numbers ’mongst its - nicknames. 
My whole the final point where close contend 
The fates who mar against the fates who 
mend. 
IV. 
The bells chime sweetly for my first, 
“Come, ye who hunger, and who thirst;” 
And answering, with solemn mien, 
The faithful on their way are seen. 
My second has a falling out, 
With all of this much put about. 
Not human, but of lineage pure, 
My whole man’s trusty friend and sure. 


4. 
FOURTEEN BURIED ARTISTS. 


Why are you so idle, lying prone the livelong 
ee A 

Dreaming, always dreaming your useless life 
away! 


Just rouse yourself a trifle? and go out in the hall, 
Lean up pontnst the wall, and see Rudolph playing 
all. 


“No wonder I am listless, or ‘lazy’ as you say, 

For I am ill eternally, in every shape and way. 

Would exercise—ah, there’s the rub!—ensure me 
better health, 

Full freely would I foot it—I any store of wealth 

Would bestow upon such urchins as would with 
me play ball! 

I’d climb the Alps, explore Quebec, or other city 
small! 

I'd go to war, if that would cure Y. N. (old sinner 


re, 
And promise not to murmur, ill or well though | 
might be.” 


View this map of the campaign. 
perceive 
Whoever reaches A. gains B., or ought to, ere he 


You will easily 


eave. 
Absorbed he sat till eight, on the sofa by my 


side, 

With a sudden martial throb, on he urged his 
fancies wild. 

Then there came a mighty rap. 
have rung. 

’Tis bedtime for the idler, and his hammock has 
been ee. 

The hammock that he bought ‘on tick,” so many 
years ago, 

Will slumber woo, as e’en perchance my rhymes 
will, ere you know. 


Ha! electric bells 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lares, Egeria, Alps, Nero, Ides of March, 
Numa ye Gladiators, Tiber, Ostia, War, 
Esquiline, omulus, Octavius, Forum, Pantheon, 
Imperator, St. Peter’s, “Ave"—Leaning Tower 
of Pisa. 

2. 1. Mangoes. 2. Farewell. 3. Castanet. 4. 
Matchsafe. 5. Support. 6. Odeon. 7. Pleasure. 
9. Necklace. 10. Daybreak. 

3. Poverty without and within. 

4. Man, as rice; cream is an; a scream in, 
mars a nice; am in, cares; cameras in; am can 
rise; Americans; Sam Rice, an. 

5. Clover, lover, clove, love. 

6. 1. Camel. 2. Inn, tact—intact. 

7. Code, ode, od: cod, Co., e. 


3. Climax, 














CURRENT- EVENTS 


THE DEAD OF THE “MAINE.”—After the 
American battleship Maine was blown up in 
the harbor of Havana, February 15, 1898, the | 
bodies of the victims of the explosion were buried 
in the cemetery at that city. Recently they 
were disinterred, by orders of the government, 
and brought to this country, to be buried in 
the national cemetery at Arlington. Brief but 
impressive services took place December 28th, 
when 150 coffins, containing the bodies, were 
lowered into their graves. Chaplain Chidwick, 
formerly of the Maine, conducted the services 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and Chaplain 
Clark of the Naval Academy read the ang nt 
service. President McKinley, Secretary Long, 
Admiral Dewey and Captain Sigsbee and Com- 
mander Wainwright, formerly of the Maine, 
were among the witnesses of the ceremony. 

DELAGOA Bay.—There are renewed reports 
of negotiations between England and Portugal, 
for the purchase by England of Delagoa Bay. 
Lourenco Marquez, which lies on the bay, is the 
most important port in Portuguese East Africa, 
and is the capital of the district of the same 
name. It is connected by the Delagoa Bay Rail- 
way with Pretoria, 347 miles distant. It is an 
important entrepdt of the trade of the Transvaal ; 
and since the war began, the British authorities 
have entertained the suspicion that recruits and 
supplies were finding their way to Pretoria by 
this route. If England could acquire Delagoa 
Bay and the control of the railway, she would be 
able not only to cut off the Transvaal from all 
communication with the outside world, but to 
attack that republic on its most vulnerable side. 

Tue Rieuts oF NEUTRALS are involved in 
the recent seizure by a British cruiser of the 
steamship Bundesrath, belonging to the German 
East African line. The ship sailed from Ham- 
burg for Tanga, East Africa, November 8th, but 
was seized in north Delagoa Bay, December 30th, 
and taken as a prize to Durban. Her owners 
deny that she had on board any goods contraband 
of war, and the German Foreign Office has 
undertaken to inquire into the seizure. 

THE BUBONIC PLAGUE broke out at Hono-| 
lulu December 12th, and within twenty-four 
hours five deaths had occurred from the disease. 
All the cases were in the Asiatic district, and | 
immediate measures were taken to cut off that 
district from other parts of the city. At last) 
accounts, the disease was thought to be under 
control; but the health authorities at San Fran- 
cisco and other Pacific ports are enforcing a 
strict quarantine against vessels from Honolulu. 





THe “Open Door” In Curna.—Under 
existing treaties with China, citizens of the 
United States are assured the same privileges of 
trade and residence as are given to subjects of 
the most favored nation. It would be a serious 
blow to American trade if, in any future leases 
of Chinese territory to other powers, these privi- 
leges were to be abridged. The Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hay, recently wrote letters to the 
governments chiefly interested in China, asking 
written guarantees that American rights shall be 





respected and continued in any Chinese territory - 


leased to them. Favorable replies have been 
received from Great Britain, Japan, Germany, 
France and Russia, and no doubt is felt that | 
Italy, the only other power addressed, will give 
similar assurances. 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA, to which reference 
was recently made in this column, is increasing 
in severity; and at the end of December nearly | 
3,000,000 people were receiving aid from the 
government famine-relief fund. It is estimated 
that the cost of relief, up to the end of March, 
will be not less than $10,000,000. 





New RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. —It is 
estimated that more than 4,500 miles of new 
railroad were built in the United States last year. 
This is nearly 50 per cent. more than the new 
construction of 1898, and is more than twice the | 
average of the four preceding years. Iowa took | 
the lead in railroad-building last-year, with 553 
miles; Minnesota came next, with 374 miles; 
then Arkansas, California and Michigan, in the 
order named. These five states include one-third 
of the total new mileage of the year; but there | 
were only five of the 50 states and territories, 
including the District of Columbia, in which | 
there was not some new construction. } 








FLiac LAws.—In common with ides 
setts and some other states, Illinois has a law | 
forbidding the use of the American flag for | 
advertising purposes. This law the supreme | 
court of Illinois has pronounced unconstitutional, | 
as an unreasonable interference with personal | 
liberty, and one not warranted by the police 
power of the state. As to the sentiment involved, 
the court holds that a dignified and proper treat- 
ment of the flag must be left to be enforced by | 
public opinion. But the enactment of such laws 
as that of Illinois suggests that public opinion 
had not been sufficient to that end. 





THE YOUTH'’S 


| 105 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stampe. fine, | 
MAN, St. Louis, Mo. | 


my We. Agts.wtd. 50%. C. A. STEG 
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BOYS WANTED. 

pay boys and ls for used tage-stamps and | 
a4 For further particulars, se nd two unused | 

two-cent stamps to —— PHILATELIC CO., 

Department Y, Boston, Mass. 
| 


a 8 apenas of interesting 
| The Whole views in all cities and countries, for 


Stereopticon exhibitions. aying 
or business for men with little capita. 
Hg ee and 256-page Magic Lantern 
book free. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, eT) Nassau St., N.Y. 


STAMP COLLECTORS! 


Send name and address for free samples “ Perfect” 

Stamp Hinge. Approval Books, 50% com. Large price- 

list, terms to agents, hinges, etc. free; write 
to-day. EXCELSIOR STAMP Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


We can furnish any play Rablished. wt Full descriptive 
catalogue for the ask ng. N PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 923 Arch Street, Philadelph = 


fering unsuspassed | 0) peetaniies. sa 
nths’ co! arse, $18 This Rp ~—F one Poe 
School Lorganized 1874, Catalogue free. 
DODGE’S LNSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 
v= aE IF VOU SHOOT pit, Pistol or Shot- 

















fir you'll make a Bull by sendin 
7 eas oy es for the b eal Handbook 
The latest Ency- 


ole edia 0. y* MS, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Youth’s Companion. 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A. 


A MILLION TESTIMONIALS 


Sur's te 90 DAYS? PRA 


vincing as the 
we offer on every incubator we make. Every 
aoe -_ regulating and : 
AR ya Over 15,000 
-9 B NT AMS in use; hatching 
45 to 50 chicks from 50 eggs. 
Send 4 cents for No, 48 cat: 
e Incubator Co., 
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Premium 
are the best of 7% million Swift 
hams made in a year. Swift’s 
Premium Breakfast Bacon and 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard arethe 
best of an equally large output. 
Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph eer St. Paul 




















I send you a photograph of 
our Mellin’s Food boy, Gilbert 
Rollin Thompson, aged 10 


you wish for it. 


MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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RAISING THE 
SCHOOLHOUSE 
FLAG. 














RAISING THE SCHOOLHOUSE FLAG. 





RAVEL where you will in the United 

' tates, North, South, East or West, 

the Flag floating over the schoolhouse 

will always be seen. It is a beautiful 

and suggestive sight. Although it is 

nearly twelve years since THE YouTu’s Com- 

PANION first organized the national movement for 

displaying the Flag on our Public Schools, 

each succeeding year the custom grows more 
popular. 

No Public School should go far into the year 
1900 without its Flag. We suggest that Wash- 
ington’s Birthday (February 22d) will be an 
appropriate time for your School to raise a Flag 
for the first time. 





Show This to Your 
Teacher. 








Upon request of any 
teacher or pupil we will 
send Free 100 Flag Certif- 
icates, which will enable 
the school to secure a fine 
Flag easily and quickly. 

Also upon receipt of ten 
cents in stamps we will 
send you a large picture 
of George Washington, 
suitable for framing, to 
hang in your schoolhouse. 3 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
° Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the SCHOOL that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all,— 
Hail, Flag of Liberty ! all hail! 
Hail, glorious years to come! 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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To SAVE Posts FROM Rorrine.— In 
France a system, invented by Monsieur Dubois, | 
is used to preserve telegraph-poles from rotting. | 
The bottom of the pole up to, and a little above, 
the surface of the ground is encased in an earthen- 
ware pipe. The space between the pipe and the 
pole is filled with a mixture of sand and resin, 
which, on solidifying, becomes waterproof. 

DRYEST ON EARTH.—Payta, in Peru, about 
five degrees south of the equator, has the reputa- 
tion, according to Prof. D. G. Fairchild, of being 
the dryest spot on the globe. On the average, a | 
shower of rain occurs at Payta only once in two 
years. But the interval between showers is 
often much longer. In February last, when 
Professor Fairchild visited the place, the first 
rain fallen in eight years had just wetted the 
thirsty soil, having lasted from 10 P. M. until the 
following noon. Yet in that arid climate seven 
species of annual plants manage to exist, and the | 
natives earn a livelihood by growing a species of 
cotton whose long roots find moisture in the bed 
of a dried-up river. This cotton is readily 
marketed. The coast at Payta has risen 40 feet 
within historic times. 


A TAtILor-MADE Home.—There is a little 
bird in Costa Rica, a pretty black and orange 
oriole who is an expert in needlecraft. Having 
no clothes upon which to exercise her skill, she 
turns her talent to account in home-making. 
Selecting a large, fresh-growing banana leaf, she 
carefully sews the two edges together with her 
bill for the needle, and some strong grass or 








rootlets for the thread. She even follows the 
grain of the leaf close by one of the veins, and so | 
neatly are the stitches made that only the closest | 
examination reveals them. Inside this pocket 
is built a nest of soft grass or hair, and here the 
mother bird lays her dainty eggs and raises her 
family without fear of discovery. | 
_ | 
ALCOHOL AND PLANT LiFE.—An ingenious | 
Frenchman, M. Louis Levat, recently admin- | 
istered alcohol, through the soil, to a geranium | 
plant for the purpose of observing the effect. It 
was sufficiently startling. The leaves of the 
geranium began to turn yellow and gave off a 
peculiar etheric odor, symptoms of poisoning 
appeared, the rootlets turned black and seemed 
to have been burnt, the circulation stopped in 
the branches, the leaves drooped toward the 
earth, and in four days the alcoholized geranium, 
which had been a very beautiful plant, was a 
tottering wreck. 





STEEL RAILway Tres.—According to the 
Engineer, these ties, tried for experimental 
purposes on the New York Central Railroad, 
have proved less satisfactory than ties of oak. 
The chief difficulty appears to arise from their 
vibration. It is said that they shake away the 
stone ballast from around them, and make a 
disagreeable rattling sound audible to passengers 
in a train. 

BIRTHPLACE OF THE D1AmMoNnD.—Recent 
examination by Prof. T. G. Bonney of boulders 
containing diamonds from the famous “blue 
ground” rock of South Africa leads to new views 
of the origin of the gems. Professor Bonney 
considers that the diamond is not produced in the 
blue ground, as some have heretofore thought 
that it was, but is present in it as a derivative 
from older rocks. The boulders examined were 
evidently water-worn, and consisted of garnet- 
iferous rock. The diamond and the garnet, 
Professor Bonney remarks, are brought into very 
close relations by the discovery of two specimens 
showing the diamond apparently embedded in 
the garnet. The blue ground, in which the 
diamond- and garnet-bearing rocks are found, is 
a volcanic product. 





From WHat WoRLD DID THEY CoME ?— 
One of the most interesting discussions at the 


last meeting of the British Association was on a + 


paper by Prof. A. Renard concerning the origin 
of chondritie meteorites. He showed that certain 
of these fragments, which have come to our 
Planet from the sky, present in their structure 
phenomena familiar to geologists in the case of 
Tocks that have been submitted to crushing and 
Shearing forces in the earth. The president of 
the geological section remarked that it is not | 
ora the geologist ‘can apply the principles | 
us science beyond the sphere he inhabits. 


| Hot Time in the Old T 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


To close out our stock of Music, we will | 
send by mail 70 pieces full sheet-music | 


MUSIC size, including so; march; It 


QTAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
5 t. Louis, Mo 





quadrilles (with by Mende Is- 
sohn, Beethoven, Mona ete. for 20c., 
® or 4lots50c. Money Ste not suited. 


‘own mgs with 


. L. Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 








imparts a feeling of freshness and energy 4 
to the entire system. I am constantly pre- 


Effervescent 
SATE 


(‘THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS") 
is composed of fruit acids and saline 


forming a beautiful, even- 
ly granulated, effervescent tonic laxa- 
tive of delightful acid flavor. It is so 


pleasant to the taste that even children 
take it eagerly. 
Ft 
It will prevent and cure Constipa- 
tion, Indigestion, Headache, Bilious- 





HF Ft 
It is endorsed by the leadifrg physi- 
cians of America and Europe. se 


“Our artificial mode of life constantly 
causes such changes to take place in the 
quality of the blood, that it frequently be- 
comes impure and we fall an easy prey to 
infectious diseases and blood disorders of 
all kinds. I strongly advocate keepi 
system cool and the blood pure, and I know 
of no better remedy than your Abbey’s Ef- 
fervescent Salt. I take it every morning 
before my bath and I can assure you as a 
fact that I should miss it more n my 
Most aperients (the German 
a effect. 


ecoeeereeer ee eer e eer ee oo ee 


scribing it.”—Dr. W. H. WRIGHT, L.R.C. 3 
P.1., L.M, M.R.C.S.E , L.S.A.1., Medicai 
Officer of Health, London, England. : 


“Tam glad to say I find Abbey’s Salt 
an excellent laxative and ant-acid. Itgives Y 
i results in various forms of 


om 
* 


coun 


Fee 
Send two 2-ct. stamps, to pay 


e and and we 
Bat Sai pour one ofthe moet 
dainty beautiful colored 
calendar creations of the year. 


The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 
Dept. B, 15 Murray St., New York. 
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...FOR... 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Bronchitis. © 


For twen — ya the 
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VUapo-Cresolene Zo., 
69 Wall St., New York, 
SCHIEFFELLS & CO., 

WN. Y.,U. 8 Agts. 











DORN r homes with 


We have 44 Green. 
houses full; also hundreds o 
car loadsot 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, 


Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. 
Choicest new and old. Mai! 
size postpaid, safe arrival! 
d and satisfaction 
Direct deal will save you money, try it. Elegant cat- 
alog free. 46th year. 1000 acres. 44 greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 731, Painesville, Ohio. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 

oe CEvd2) 
os joys and Girls can get a Nickel-plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 


1 dozen raeengee of Bluine at 10c. each. 
Send your full address by return mail and 


~’ 30%. 100 diff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., 8 5 | 
| 











we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. No money required. 
Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


i, FOR 14 CENTS 


We wish to gain this year 200,000 
new customers, and 4 





ence offer 
Garden Beet, We 
Emerald Cucumberlbc 


13 Day Radish, 
Early Ripe Cabbage, 
Early Dinner Onion, 
5 “ Brilliant Flower Seeds, 
Werth 61.00, for 14 cents. 


Above 10 Pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our 
great Catalog, tel ‘bok all about 

SALLER'S MILLION DOLLAR POTATO 


upon receipt ofthis notice 414c 


e invite yourtrade, an 









Poultry,” 


The Best Poultry 
Paper, Taught Thm 
How io 


Make Hens Lay Better. 


Published Twice a Month, $1: a Year. 
soc. for Six Months. Sample Copy Sent FREE, 
I. 8. Johnson & Co., 23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
) ~2-0-0-8 











Sure : 


that the paint é 


ing and paint m 
ee Tells why 


2 Sun Proof Paints. §£ 
— are the most durable and cheapest to use. Fall 

@ of helpful hints for all who intend to paint. 
$i Liberal inducements apd sole agency to dealers, 

5 48. E, PATTON CO., 213 Lake St., Mil 
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Marshall's 
Catarrh 
Snuff 
Cures Catarrh 


For 65 years it has never been equalled for the 
instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and 





















Headache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense 
of smell. Price 25c. at all Druggists or by mail 
post-paid. F.C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 





pint FREE 


to test my Seeds, I will mail my 1900 
with more bargains than ever and a 10e Due 
worth of Seeds for trial absolutely 
it Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Farm 
Seeds, Potatoes, etc., at lowest prices, Nine Great 
Noveities offered without names. Twill | pay $50. RA 
NAME for each. Many other novelties offered, including Gin- 
eeng, t Over 20 varieties shown in 
coiors, $1100 In cash premiums offered. Don’t give your 
order until you see this new catalogue. You'll be surprised 
at my offers. Send your name on a posta! for catalogue tu 
dsy. Itis FREE to all. Tell your friends to send too. 

F. B. MILLS, Box 68, Rosehill, Onondaga Co., N. Y 


ED CLOVER 
BLOSSOMS ona 


EXTRACTS of the Blossoms 
Best medy Known for Cancer, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Consti- 
pation and all Blood Dise: ° 

Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our preparations have 
a world-wide reputation. Send for 
circular. D. Needham’s Sons, 
M. Inter-Ocean Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Burglar Alarm. 


_ 


new customers 
Detalease, 


ill good for 10 
i OF e 
free, Allthe Bes 





















& Wesson 


Revolver. 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
: Springfield, Mass. 
159 New Montgomery 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 


Catalogue for a Stamp. 














The Fear of | Humbug 


Prevents Many People From Trying 
a Good Medicine. 


Stomach troubles are so common and in most 
cases so obstinate to cure that people are apt to 
look with suspicion on any remedy claiming to 
be a radical, permanent cure for dyspepsia and 
indigestion. Many such pride themselves on 
their acuteness in never being humbugged, 
especially in medicines. 

This fear of being humbugged can be carried 
too far, so far, in fact, that many people suffer 
for years with weak digestion rather than risk a 
little time and money in faithfully testing the 
claims made of a preparation so reliable and 
universally used as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vastly | 


| different in one important respect from ordinary | 


proprietary medicines, for the reason that they 
are not a secret patent medicine. No secret is 
made of their ingredients, but analysis shows | 
them to contain the natural digestive ferments, 
pure aseptic pepsin, the digestive acids, Golden 
Seal, bismuth, hydrastis and nux. They are 
not cathartic, neither’ do they act powerfully 
on any organ; but they cure indigestion on the 
common-sense plan of digesting the food eaten 
thoroughly before it has time to ferment, sour 
and cause the mischief. This is the only secret 
of their success. 

Cathartic pills never have and never can cure 
indigestion and stomach troubles, because they 
act entirely on the bowels, whereas the whole 
trouble is really in the stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets taken after meals 
digest the food. That is all there is to it. 
Food not digested or half-digested is poison, 
as it creates gas, acidity, headaches, palpitation 
of the heart, loss of flesh and appetite, and 


| many other troubles which are often called by 


some other name. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere at 50 
cents per package. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich., for little book on stomach 
diseases, sent free. 








The 
WooDE, 


A high-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 

Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; 
mailed free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
name this paper. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ilinois. 
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The Great Bleaching 
Bluing and Purifier. 
It will not settle, 
It will not streak, 


Nor injure the clothes. 
Cannot freeze or be spilled 


A 1o-cent package 
will blue the 

laundry of the 

average fam- 

ily for four 

months. 










THE MOST EXTENSIVELY ADVEKR- 
TISED BLUING IN THE WORLD. 
Sold everywhere or sent by mail from 

: Sactory Jor 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 
;BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass. 
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There are none so deaf 


as those who won't buy 


; 9. Common 
Wilson’s Sense” Ear-Drums 
The only scientific sound-conductors. _ Invis- 


ible, comfortable, efficient. They fit in the ear. 
Doctors recommend them. Thousands testify 


to their perfection and to benefit derived. 

Information and book of letters from many users, free. 
WILSON EBAR-DRUM CO., 

100 Trust Building, 


Louisville, Ky. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is ont iustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its s ription 
price is $1. oA a year, payment in advanee. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often n to sub- | 
scribers in a Gon weekly issue of t “y paper. mall 

es over eight—which is the number 
1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 
ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
remy | the yea: 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 

4, a to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Com papion, when sent by mail, 
anc suld be made in : Post-office Money-Order, | 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an E: xpress Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 


ane be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
r to us in a letter must do it on their own 
reaponelbility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that Pn 9 pablihers | 
must be notified by letter when a eubes 
his paper stopp All arr ust be paid. 


Returning your paper will not canbte us to dis- 

continue it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers | 
to renew Sabeeri plions. ‘4 wake newals | ay oes | 

e ment of money 

ae If. subscribers do | 





to The Commanton by t 

gerangers | should not made. 

this they must do it at their own risk. 
Le the rs should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE BABY’S CRY. 


HE notion that a crying baby 

is a healthy one, like many 
popular beliefs, is true in a 
measure, but may be danger- 
ously misleading. A baby 
that never cried would prob- 
ably not live, or would be a 
puny and ill-developed speci- 
men. A lusty bawl now and then is necessary as 
a species of lung gymnastics—the only one possible 
to the infant. So a little wind in the stomach, or 
a little discomfort from the clothes, or even a little 
bad temper, may be useful, if it provokes crying. 

But we should learn the language of the cry, 
since crying is the chief method the baby has of 
communicating with its elders and telling them 
what is wrong. While we learn not to be unduly 
solicitous when the lungs are merely being exer- 
cised, we must learn not to neglect an appeal for 
relief. 

When the ery is constant, and is not to be 
stopped by any of the ordinary distractions, it 
often means earache. Hunger also announces 
itself by persistent crying, but this appeal ceases 
the moment food is given. The cry that comes 
after eating, and that is excited by indigestion, is 
more or less intermittent or paroxysmal, and when 
there is colic the baby moves his body about, 
instinctively seeking to shift the pain, which such 
wriggling often will do. 

Pain in the head is expressed by a series of 
sudden shrieks, loud and sharp, in the intervals of 
which the child is quiet and often somnolent, or 
whimpers a little. 

A loud, sudden ery, occurring during sleep, and 
possibly not even waking the child, is often a sign 
of beginning joint-disease. This disease is rare, 
however, in young babies. 





A fretful baby, crying at the slightest provoca- 


tion or without apparent cause, is ill at ease and 
may be sickening for some definite illness. 

When a child invariably follows a cough with 
erying there may be pneumonia or pleurisy, the 
movement produced by the cough causing pain in 
the chest. When, however, there is fluid or other 
effusion in the chest or lungs, interfering with 
respiration, the baby cries but little, seeming to 
know that it has no breath to waste. 

A hoarse cry is indicative of laryngitis, and this, 
when more pronounced, is the croupy cry that 
mothers dread so much to hear. A nasal tone in 
the cry, like that in the voice of older children, is 
a sign of some obstruction in the nostrils. 


——_o__—. 


PRESIDENTIAL AMUSEMENTS 
AND PETS. 


Even the President of the United States, who 
ordinarily is one of the hardest-worked men in 
the country, must play sometimes, or he would 
not be able to work so much. Every President 
has his favorite recreation, and as the American 
President is the ch repr tative of a great 
Anglo-Saxon nation, it is not surprising to find 
that presidential recreations are thoroughly typi- 
cal of the race. 

That is to sar, nearly all the Presidents like to 
hunt and fish and drive horses. Among recent 





Presidents, General Arthur, General Harrison | 


and Mr. Cleveland all sought recreation in hunting 


and fishing—Mr. Cleveland being the most invet- 
Mr. McKinley does | 
not spend much time in hunting, but he is fond of | 


erate fisherman of them all. 


driving and likes to hold the reins over a spirited 
team. 

Mr. Cleveland did not drive himself. But 
although he was not especially fond of horses, he 
delighted in dogs and cats. A Washington corre- 
spondent says that the White House was never so 
full of animal pets as during Mr. Cleveland’s 
administrations. He had several dogs, and so 
many cats that the rats and mice which had long 
overrun the White House were almost extermi- 
nated. 

Now the rats and mice have come back. Mr. 
McKinley, the same correspondent says, does not 
like either dogs or cats. There is not a single dog 
bout the White House and only one cat. This 
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| eat belongs to a privileged old doorkeeper, who | “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 


s been in the White House since the days of world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
ne 7 and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 


President Lincoln. The animal is not allowed to 
roam elsewhere than in the kitchen and laundry. 


Some little time ago President McKinley was 
presented with a-noble Russian bloodhound—an | 


animal of a very kindly breed. But the President, | 
| feeling that he had no use for the dog, caused it to | 
| be crated up carefully and sent back to the donor. | 


MUSIC AT HOME. 


The unmusical member of a musical family will 
| appreciate a conversation reported by the Chicago 
News: 


“Do you play any instrument, Mr. Jimp?” 

“Yes; I’m a cornetist.” 

| “And. your sister?” 

“She’s a pianist.” 

| “Does your mother play?” 

} “She? s a zitherist.”’ 
“And your an 

“He’s a pessim 

This reminds = v ieiditens fragment of contem- 

porary talk. 

“Don’t you think,” asked the ae ae ee 
' ate, “that Miss Spring is a charmin B eowe 

“Wal,” said Uncle Solomon, with cliberation, 

“T guess she is a anighty sweet tess! I’m sure 
her cousin, Miss Chalmers, is a charming paintress, 
and her Aunt Lucreece is an excellent scul tress, 
| and her mother used to be a capital dishwasheress. 

| It’s a talented family, hers is. 





THE NORMANDY BARBER. 


| There is a proverb which insinuates that “trav- 

ellers’ tales” are always open to suspicion. 
| Therefore we do not vouch for this one, reported 
| by a Paris correspondent of the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch, on the authority of a friend who had just 
visited Normandy. 


He tells me that in a little aes WP there.he 
| was shaved once by a woman barber. To moisten | 
<a seep she spat on it, like a bootblack on his | 

lacking. 

ann id the usual way of making a lather?’ he 
as 

“No,” replied the tonsorial artist, “we only do 
that with strangers. That’s our regular wag. = 
| and she pointed to a sister barber who was shaving 
a peasant in an adjoining chair. 

y friend looked around and saw a graceful 

illustration of the local fashion. The other woman 





the brush in that way. 


THE TRAVELLER’S PLATE. 


Connoisseurs of china are invited to sympathize 
with an Indianapolis woman who, says the 


not have parted with for several times its price. 


She dared not trust the plate in her trunk, or 
even in her satchel, but it carefully wrapped 
and tied and carried it about in her hand. She 
guarded that plate as if it were made of diamonds. 

She soxried ‘it all over Europe, down the Rhine 

and aoe ghee rmany, iy 
| the British Isles. ie in 24 
| she landed in the Union Station t Indianapolis 
and kept hold of it, “just for luek, . till she reached 
her house. 

“There,” she said, “thank 





goodness I’ve brought 


that thing home unbroken!” and forthwith she set 
the precious plate down so hard on the marble- 
topped table that it broke into twenty-eight pieces. 


STARTLING. 


A Kansas exchange reports the following inci- 
dent as having taken place in one of the villages 
near Topeka: 


A woman, in aking her usual pocperetions for 
supper, took a teakettle to the cistern and 
of water. Then she carried it to the kitchen 

and set it on the stove. 
heard a most remarkable splashing in A, kettle 
and turned rye her work to exa to the 
cause. Just as she was about to raise ‘the kettle, 
a snake stuck i its head out of the spout. 

With an excusable scream the woman seized | 
the kettle, ran out into the yard, raised the lid and 
poured out the water and with 


whether it survived its hot bath is not know 
cisterns in future. 


A MODEST REQUEST. 


Ambition is an admirable trait, but it is not the | 
single qualification for success. Among highly | 
ambitious youths must be numbered a German 
who for several years had been apprenticed to a 
cooper. 


The young man felt that constant coopering was 
not compatible with his hopes for : tne future. 
Accordingly, after deliberation, a few months ago 
he addressed a letter to the head of the great 
Rothschild ag any at Frankfort, setting 
forth at some length his strong dislike for his 
trade and asking to be accepted as “an mpeconties | 
millionaire,” promising diligence and a —| 
tion in learning “the business. 
The young man is still a cooper. 





NEVER §SvuITED. 

The traditional attitude of the pessimist toward 
all things is represented thus in a dialogue with a 
Georgia farmer, reported by the Atlanta Consti- 
tution: 


“How do ou like this weather?” 

| “Not much; I’m feared it’s goin’ to rain.” 
“Well, how's times with you 

“Sorter so-so—but they won't last.” 

“Folks all well?’ 

“Ves; but the naeien is in the neighborhood. ‘ 

“Well you = to be thankful you’re a-livin’.” 

al reckon so; but we’ve all got to die!” 





WHY APPLES WERE HIGH. 


The retail trader’s efforts to account for the 
prices of his articles are sometimes interesting. 
The New York Weekly tells of a housekeeper who 
asked a marketman: 


one a are apples so high in price on 

“Cause they’re scarce ma’am. 

“But, ” she protested, “the papers said the crop 
was se enormous that Re were rotting on the 
trees all over the count 

“Yes’m. That’s why 


pay to pick ‘ent y’re scarce. It didn’t 





was spitting on the man’s cheeks and moistening | 





Sentinel, bought in Dresden a plate that she would | 





h it the scalded | will be rea 
snake. The reptile writhed slowly ae but | a copy, together with a full line of Spring samples, 


If, 
it did, and if it knows anything, it will stay out of | Spring Catalogue. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| 























Brain Workers 


Business men and students require 
a food which, while of the very high- 
est nutrition, is palatable and easily 
digested. Mind and body are 
accounted entirely distinct. Yet, 
that which best nourishes the one is 
the best aliment for the other. 
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E A A BOYS’ SUIT 
= CLOTHES 
by se Baker’ Ext: 

Totier bas 0 = 
for a Boy’s nit Fer ‘tor Ht. a Solid worth 
W and or Gents’ 
size, or for a Gui ra Mandol\ 1 or 
—- oy? or Toilet Set oon Jae, 
or Tea Set 56_ pieces. $60.00 
worth ier Boys’ or Girls’ A ele $i 00 


worth for Ladies’ or Bicycle 
(Highest Grade). Bright wan can easily 
earn above by taking orders among their 
en Boys and ig X ean do the work 
with a little assistance from mother 
White for, Musiraied Catalogue, orde r 
lank and dir 


W. G. BAKER" (Dept, YY), 
SPRINGFIELD, MAS 








Cream of | 
Wheat 


chiefly gluten phosphates, is the 

ideal food for this class of people. 
Ask your grocer for our booklet which tells 

many dainty and hearty ways of cooking it. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Why is it called E Z? 














Reduced Prices on 








Suits and Cloaks. 


hundred pieces -— fine 
wieter hed be de Cloak- 
ings which must be disposed of 
thes month in order to make 


5 Price Sale as free! 
yon int tad back anything 


quality is right up to our usual 
standard —just as good as ii 
you paid double. 


$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 
Separate Skirts in the new French cut, former price 


$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
Reduced prices on Capes, Pc Saniey ace 
and Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 


We tell you about hundreds of reduced price garments 
in our Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price List, which 
will be sent /ree, together with samples of materials, to 
any lady who wishes them. Write to-day for Catalogue 
and Samples; don’t delay —the choicest goods will be 
sold first. Be sure to say you wish the Winter Catalogue 
and Reduced Price List. 


Our new Spring Catalogue of Tailor- -made Gowns, 
Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Rainy-day Suits, Wash *Suits, etc., 
y February rst. Write now; we will mail = 


soon as issu sure to say that you wish t sioer 





THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 





the first child 
who ever wore 
the waist 
exclaimed, ** Papa, | like it because jt is 


SO EASY!” 


And children everywhere like it for the 
same reason. It gives all over. The gar- 
ment is knitted, and also the straps which 
support skirts or pants. E Z Waists donot 
grow hard from washing. Worn at all 
seasons. For Boys and Girls. Sizes, 2 to 
i3 years. 


25 Cts. toervorere® er 


Birdsey, Somers & Co., 349 Broadway, New York, 
Wholesale Agents. 



































No Others Like Them. 


You are sure to recognize Bailey’s 
Ribbed Back Rubbers by the ribbed 
heel and this stamp. 
When you wear them 
you will recognize a new 
idea in rubber comfort 
and economy. They fit, 
they last, they stay on, protect the 
garments from the suction of mud 
and slush, and do what the old 
heavy, clumsy kind fail to do, and 
that is their best recommendation. 


High or low cut. Ladies’ 65 cts., Men’s 90 cts. 


Order of your dealer—we will 
supply him one pair or a case. 


HOOD RUBBER CO., 


























who offers an 
imitation of 
Pearline 


of use have proved what it will 
won't do in the way of harm. 









and the risk. 
easier, less wearing, more eco- 

nomical way of washing than wit x 4 

ing is ‘‘as good as 


The Grocer 


it’s “the same as,” “as 
good as,” etc., gives you 
a poor imitation of the 
truth. Togeta little more 
profit he’s willing to give 
you all the dissatisfaction 
If you want an 


soap, noth- 
’ Pearline. Twenty years 
do to save ung what it 


Don’t argue the matter—use Pearline. 





This is a Genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 
Winding, = - Setting. 










Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 (ro, 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE ae 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. K) 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 

Price io cents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
mission. Send for Premium List. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. 








forBoys 
and Girls 





C KC 
me 
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Cart-Dogs. 


“Tired asa dog,”’ “work like a dog,” “a dog’s 
life’ and like expressions, used by us as the 
strongest examples of labor and fatigue, have 
really in our country little or no significance. 
We who make pets of our dogs, feed and bathe 
them daily, comb their hair into silky softness, 
nurse them when they are ill, take them to walk 
or to drive for air and exercise, allow them to lie 





on soft rugs before the fires in our best rooms, or 
on silken cushions on our laps, lavish soft words | 
upon them and tender caresses, teach them a | 
hundred amusing tricks, make companions and | 
even confidants of them,—we who treat our dogs | 
in this gentle way can have no conception of the | 
manner in which these animals are used in other 
parts of the world, in Holland and Belgium 
especially. 

It is here that such expressions must have 
originated, and afterward have travelled, without 
association, across the Atlantic, for it is in 
Holland and Belgium that they are illustrated | 
daily and hourly in every city, every town, every 
small village, every farm and every byway. 

In crowded streets, in busy markets, on | 
country roads, in quiet lanes and fields and | 
woods, one constantly sees dogs hard at work 
drawing carts laden with every article of mer- | 
chandise. Often I have seen one little dog | 
drawing a cart laden with heavy, shining cans | 





A DUTCH MILKMAN. 


of milk; or such things as wooden shoes; piles 
of cheeses for market; vegetables heaped so 
profusely as to hide the poor little propeller of 
the cart altogether from view; quantities of 
brushes, pans and tinware; ladders and paint- 
pots and plaster and bricks for building purposes ; 
wood and coal; fagots from the wood; hay from 
the field; bags of meal from the mill; fish from 
the sea, and every conceivable thing which in 
these countries is transported from one place to 
another. And often, as if the load were not 
already enough, the owner of the cart, a great 
heavy man or woman,—sometimes the pair,— 
sits on top, while the dog strains every muscle 
as with panting breath and lolling tongue he 
endeavors to bear the burden thus put upon him. 

Often the strength of one dog is insufficient, 
and two are harnessed together. In Belgium 
the dogs usually draw these small wagons behind 
them, but in Holland one more commonly sees 
them harnessed quite under the carts, which are 
made just high enough to clear the animals’ 
heads. In the latter case they are not driven 
with reins, but are guided from right to left by 
the owner, who walks at one side or pushes 
from behind. 

One laughs sometimes at the absurdity of 
seeing a little stack of freshly cut grass, or a 
pile of fagots, moving rapidly and apparently 
automatically along a country road, as if propelled 
by some inherent force. But stop and look 
beneath. You will see there four little legs 
moving busily, and a patient little dog’s head 
bent under its burden. 

I noticed that the voice is seldom used in 
guiding these animals; our “Get up!” “Go 
along!” “Come, pet!” used to urge or coax our 
horses, have no equivalent here. A cuff, a blow 
from a stick, a jerk at the bridle are considered 
enough to make them understand, and for this 
reason these dogs are often savage and not safe to 
handle. They do not understand soft words, 
and the approach of a stranger’s hand for a 
friendly pat on the head is liable to be met by a | 
vicious snap. The poor brutes are not to be | 
blamed for this; they have received no tender- | 
hess, and have none to give in return. | 

It is, however, to their owners’ interest to feed 
them well, and from small puppies they are given | 
very strengthening food to prepare them for the | 
lives of labor ahead of them. Almost before | 
leaving puppyhood they are harnessed to small | 
carts, and as they grow older, larger carts are | 
used, until at full age and in full strength a good | 
dog is able to pull what would be considered a | 
fair load for some of our smaller horses. It is | 
really wonderful to see what strength the small | 
creatures have, how big and sinewy their muscles | 
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grow, and how eager and ambitious they become 
in their endeavors to compete with one another. 
I actually saw one morning, on a country road 
near Delft in Holland, a dog, who was drawing a 
cart laden with milk-cans, try to keep pace with 
and even to surpass a horse attached to a light, 
empty wagon. The dog was of the common 
workaday type of medium size, and with muscles 
well developed by hard work. Entirely unurged 


COMPANION. 











by its owner, the small creature sped along the | 
road in a perfect fury of determination to beat | 


the horse, which seemed to understand and good- 
naturedly encourage the effort. 

With red tongue hanging from its mouth, and 
with its liver-colored coat darkened with sweat, 
the little beast persisted, lifting its head now and 
then to cast a pair of anxious eyes upon its 
opponent just abreast of it, and then bending to 
the road again in renewed exertion. 

It was a relief to us who followed behind in a 
carriage, to see the owner of the horse turn at 
last into a gateway and end this unequal race. 
Then, and then only, did doggie relax the strain 
of those tense muscles of his back, and relapse 
into a “dog-trot.”” It seemed to us that the 
plucky creature would have died rather than be 
beaten. 

“Why did you allow him to do it?” we called 
angrily to the indifferent peasant, his master. 

“Oh, he likes it!” he responded, with a slow 
grin. 

“But we do not like it, and neither should you. 
See how you have tired your dog for the whole 
day, and the morning just begun !’’ 

Much astonished at a sympathy which seemed 
to him thrown away, he answered with another 
grin, ““As soon as he has cooled off he will be as 
fresh as ever.” 


But it is when the day’s work is ended, and | § 


the carts, emptied of the loads which they bore to 
market in the early morning, return along the 
country roads, that the dogs 
most often race with one 
another. 

With the keenest spirit 
they speed along, barking 
at friends and snapping at 
foes with the greatest dis- 
crimination. They realize 
that the day’s work is at 
an end, and in spite of | 
aching bones and sore feet, | 
the natural playfulness of | 
the dog’s nature asserts 
itself, although one might 
well believe that playful- 
ness and ambition had 
been crushed out of them 
and their descendants for- 
ever. 

Of no particular class, 
these dogs are yet bred with care, but for 
strength and endurance, not beauty, although 
some of them are handsome animals. <A strong 
dog often sells for as much as one hundred 
dollars. Often a peasant’s sole capital is his dog | 
and cart, and with it he supports a whole family. | 

The day’s labor done, the tired dog is rubbed 
down, fed and stabled. The next morning he | 
patiently takes his accustomed place in the traces, 
never dreaming of rebellion. 

There exists sometimes a great deal of rude | 
affection between dog and master, although there 
is no tender exhibition of it on either side. The | 
words of endearment’ that we use with our pet 
dogs are evidently not considered wholesome for | 
dogs devoted to such serious lives. 

It never occurs to the peasants that they are | 
abusing their dogs in making them work. “Why 
should not dogs work as well as horses—and 
men ?”’ was their answer to our protest. “They 
are strong and should earn their bread and meat | 
as wellas we. Weare not cruel to them. We) 
feed them well, and when they fall sick we nurse | 
them, and do the work ourselves unti] they get | 
well. We cannot afford to keep idle dogs—oh | 
no! Weare not idle ourselves.” 

But this did not by any means convince us 
that we should go home to America, and put our | 
pet Rovers and Fidos to work in dog-carts, nor | 
did it lessen our pity for these poor work-dogs. 


<4 


Used as Fuel. 


A smart Western town has a dog law which 
was enforced one spring with such rigor that the 
“dog pound” was filled to overflowing, and it 
became necessary to put the animals out of the 
way. 

How best to do this was the preblem that 
confronted the authorities, and it was resolved 
finally, as-an experiment having both a scientific 
and an economic bearing, that the dogs should 
be slaughtered in as merciful a manner as 
possible and their remains burned in the furnaces 
of the city water-works. 

This was done, and the result was highly 
satisfactory. The engineer, as the result of 
several weeks’ observation, declared that an 
average dog was equal in steam-making power 
to three bushels of bituminous coal. 

A month or two after the experiment began, 
an acquaintance dropped in at the water-works, 
and asked the engineer if the new fuel was still 
satisfactory. 

“Yes,” said that functionary, shaking his head 
regretfully; “but we’ve used the dogs all up. 
I’ve had to begin burning coal again.” 
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Unfortunate Girls! 


They lived in Connecticut. 


They contracted some disease of 
the scalp, and most all their hair 


came out. 


Scalps were sore, too. 
Mother greatly troubled about it. 


Was going to the doctor with 
them, but met a friend and changed 


her mind. 


Cured for $1.00. 


Read what she says about it: 


NORWALK, CONN., August 24, 1896, 
Mr. H. R. HALE: Dear Sir.— Last winter my 
two girls were affected with a severe scalp trou- 
ble, the oldest one being so bad that all the hair 
on the crown of her head fell out, and the scalp 


was a mass of sores and scurf. 


he younger one 


was affected in the same way, and her hair 


eppes out in a 8 
was 


ot as large as one’s hand. I 


tending to take them to a Se a 


n 
friend told 
Quinine. I 


bottles effected a compl 


me to get a bottle of 
did so, and am pleased to sa 
ete cure ; 


ale’s Compound 
i, that two 
new hair grew 


on the bald spots, and they now have a full growth 


and a clean and healthy —, 





rs. C. H. FLINT. 


We have hundreds of such records of cures 
wrought by Hale’s Compound Quinine. 


It positively contains Quinine. 


It cures dandruff, stops hair falling out, 
relieves itching, cures eczema of the scalp, 
makes new hair grow on bald spots. 


SMALL BOTTLE SENT FREE. 


Sold 
per bottle. 
you can’t get it. 


all dealers and hairdressers. 50 cents 
Sent by mail on receipt of price 


THE H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Our goods are on 
sale where Quality is 
appreciated. 


This Device on 
'\ € very Piece. 


‘A 


/ SC H, D. FOSS & CO., mtrs., 


38 8S. Market St., Boston. 














Has revolutionized 
the useof Tapioca and 
presents an entirely 
new line of puddings, 
desserts, etc., that 
are wholesome, hand- 
some, toothsome, and 
easily prepared. The 
old (ney of Tapioca 
were unpopular, be- 
cause of the hours of 
soaking necessaryin 
their ea and 
the ard, gummy 
lumps they contained 
when prepared. 
Minute Tapioca re- ’ 
quires no soaking, [Wy 
but is readyforinstant [} 
use and cooks quick- I : 
72 beiling water or 


Minute Tapioca. 




















ORANGE, MASS. 





Send 2-cent stamp for 
postage on MINUTE 
RECEIPT BOOK and 
Samples of 


Tapiaca 
and Gelatine, 


FREE ! 


WHITMAN 
GROCERY 
COMPANY, 


Orange, Mass. 





Minute Gelatine 


Is companion to our 
Minute Tapioca, It is 
a pure and delicate 
preparation for mak- 
ing jelly desserts and 
is put up in very con- 
venient form. Each 
package contains four 
envelopes, each of 
which contains the 
amount of Gelatine 
necessary to make one 
pint. The whole pack- 
age makes a half 
allon of clear, 
rm jelly. 

No Soaking Re- 
quired ; it dissolves 
immediately in boil- 
ing water and is ready 
for instant use. 


Require No Soaking. 




















TIT. 
Mend Your Stove Lining. 


Examine your Stove Lining and see if there are any 
holes or large cracks in it. If so, don’t “let it go,” or 


now it the fierce ; 
= 







—. 


ain access to the 
oven and the oven plates will 
be warp: and the stove 

ruined. A few cents’ worth of 


Champion 
Stove Clay 


sed Now will save 
the stove. This is a 
combination of pow- 
dered fire-clays and 
plumbago. Mix with 


mortar or cement. 
Any one can use i 
Keep a box on hand. 
It’s cheap. Buy it of = 
stove-dealers and at 

hardware and general stores. Write us if you can’t 
getit. Don’t neglect the stove lining; the life 
of the stove depends upon it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- - 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is, Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. ‘ 
A recent analysis @Y/ 

2 (Mr 
A 


made of 17 differ- 
va ee 






















ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 
ARSENIC, LEAD and 








ANTIMONY. 

Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000 different * 
kinds) of the “L.& G.” = 
oo Nickel Steel ‘ 
are has, besides this 


Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 
guaranty 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Pamphlet of vital interest to 


of 
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Lalance & Grosjean Mfg.Co., ....| 
New York. Boston. Chicago. 
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Fourth 4 / 
Annual Exhibition W 
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Amateur WW 
PY Photographs WwW 
vig 4 
\\ \Y, 
N y Comprising nine thousand eight N 4 
y Y hundred examples taken dur- 7} Y 
“ f ing 1899, is now open, andthe —“Y 
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W attend. WY 
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\\ y, : \ Z 
. Open Daily, 9 to 4. Y 
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\ y 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. \ y 
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LINIMENT 





A GOOD THING—RUB IT IN. 


y 


Eee Cures Coughs. 


Large Bottles, 25c. Six times the size, $1. 
YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT. 
TRIAL BOTTLE PREE for 4 cents in 
stamps to pay postage. 
MINARD LINIMENT MFG. CO., Boston. 
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Up-to-date new shoes this spring will be already 
fitted With the NEW ARNOLD RUBBER HEEL. 
Your shoes Will then be. all right at the start. Don’t 
wear new shoes this spring With old-style heels. 
Shoes with the New Arnold Rubber Heels have 
spring in them all the time. ° 





Old shoes should be refitted with the New Arnold 
Rubber Heel. Perhaps your dealer has the other 
hinds and not ours. He can get them of his whole- 
saler if he will; or you can write us, sending us the 
outline of your heel, and 35 Cents in Stamps, 
and we will send them to you by return mail. 


JANUARY 18, 1900. 


€Bh 


BE RBERDERBED 


New Arnold Rubber Heels 


ARE % WILL 
ANY 
HEELS. 


Wear this true Rubber Heel and get real benefit from it. We recommend 
them for business men, for mechanics, for growing children, for all 
awomen. For ladies of delicate health, we cannot say too much in favor 
of them. They are a sure relief for spinal, muscular and nervous affec- ) 
tions. cAs good as a vacation for nervous people. ...++-+eee- 


FRE We are sending to children a hand- 


C. S. PIERCE, pane... Brockton, Mass. 


Send for one. IT’S FREE. 


OTHER. 


Arno.io Heer Series. No. 1. 






































Crown Combination Game Board. 


EIGHTEEN GAMES ON ONE BOARD. 


HIS Game Board affords fascinating entertainment for both old and young. As a means of keeping 

ip boys and girls at home and away from evil associations it will be a genuine blessing in many 

families. Tastes for games differ, but whether one likes exciting games or something more quiet, 

the Crown Combination Board, with its eighteen different games, will suit all tastes. Some of these 

Games require more skill than others, but none of them are games of chance. Full instructions for 

playing all the Games accompany each board. The Board is 30 inches square, made of double 3-ply veneer, 

with round corners and strong, reversible net pockets. The Crokinole piece is birch, stained imitation 

mahogany, with white ditch. The posts are solid rubber, with no nail-heads to scratch the table. The 

opposite side and rims are white maple, natural finish. Both sides have a fine rub finish, which gives the 
best possible playing surface. 

With each Board are furnished 29 beautifully hand-polished hardwood rings, 12 red, 12 green, 1 black 

and 4 white; 19 Spider and Flies, made of celluloid, in three colors; 2 nicely turned cues, 36 inches. long; 

4 pocket covers; 15 numbered disks for Rotation Cue Pocket, and book of rules for the 18 games, 


CARROM SIDE. all in handsome box. 


Some of the Games Played on this Board: 


7. Three-Ring Glance. 
opportunity for the nicest calculation and most skilful execution. 
rings and the cues. 

8. Seven Battles. An exciting game played on the Crokinole side. 


9. Travelling Ring Pocket. A pleasing variation of the Ring Pocket game. 


1. Carroms. The appropriateness of this name will be instantly recognized, 
since the object of the game is to shoot the twenty-five rings placed in the centre of 
the board into the corner pockets. The most popular game now on the market. 

2. Crokinole. This game has never been put before the buying public in so 
attractive a form as in the Crown Combination Game Board, with its handsome out- 


The most scientific game on the board. Gives 
Played with three 


lines, smooth surface, hard maple rings, neat rubber posts and general elegance. 

3. The Spider and the Flies. Played with one Spider and eighteen Flies. 
In the centre of the board is the Spider’s den. The Spider is opposed by eighteen 
Flies—five large blue ones and thirteen common black flies. A novel game for two. 

4. Rotation Cue Pocket. Strictly new, novel and entertaining to old and 
young. Played with cues and fifteen rings, each ring being numbered from one to 
fifteen with special numbered disks which fit inside the rings, one set of disks being 
furnished with each board. 

5. Cue Ring. A rare game for skill, judgment and entertainment. 
two, three or four persons. 

6. Backgammon. An old and well-known game, and a very good one for two 
persons. Rules furnished for playing this game two ways. 


Played by 





10. Ditch Crokinole. A new game played on the Crokinole side of the board 
by grouping in different ways sixteen rings in centre of board. The skill of the 
game is to ditch your opponent’s men before he ditches yours. 

11. Crown Castle. One of the best games on the board, and exceedingly 
interesting. 

12. Penning the Pigs. An entirely new game for two players, and a most 
interesting one. The game affords opportunity for many skilful shots, and the rings 
become veritable ‘‘ pigs’’ oftentimes in their persistency to go where not wanted. 

13. Cue Pocket. A game that will never lose its fascination for the boys. 
Unexcelled for keeping them at home and away from unprofitable companions. 


The demand for this Game Board has been so great that it has been impossible for the manufacturers to 


make them fast enough. 
in filling their orders. 


We make this explanation so that subscribers may understand the cause of the delay 
All future orders for this fascinating Game Board, as well as present waiting orders, 


will be filled in their turn. The sooner your order reaches us the sooner you will get your Board. 


The Crown Combination Game Board given only to Companion Subscribers for one new sub- 
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scription and 75 cents extra. Price $3.75. When purchased, delivered in New England free. 
When ordered as a premium, express charges paid by receiver. Shipping weight 20 lbs. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





